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EDITORIAL 


The Pilgrim and the Passenger” 


HE most prominent feature in man’s present situation is the 

prospect of an unlimited expansion of productivity through 

new methods of securing energy and through new efficiency in 
technical organization. Perhaps the key words are fusion and auto- 
mation—fusion which may in time release energy comparable to that 
emanating from the sun itself, automation which may in time release 
man from the most burdensome elements of his labor and make the 
material necessities of life available to all. Everything new seems 
to depend upon the mastery of essential techniques and upon the 
degree to which men will be prepared to submit to an over-all system 
of mechanical organization. 

There is, however, another feature, not unrelated to the first but 
exercising its influence in a somewhat different way. 

Over the long centuries of his history man has not only been a 
worker, seeking to establish a reasonable standard of living for him- 
self and his family; he has also been an explorer, a creature of in- 
satiable curiosity, an inveterate seeker for fresh woods and pastures 
new. And not only has this search found its channel of expression 
objectively through an actual movement of the body; it has also been 

* This is a portion of a chapter by F. W. Dillistone, entitled, ““The Encounter between 
Christianity and the Scientific Ecumenical Movement,” which appears in the symposium 
volume, The Ecumenical Era in Church and Society, edited by Edward J. Jurji, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1959. The passage is used with the permission of the publishers. 
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exercised subjectively through the activities of the mind and the 
imagination. Man may arise and go out into the unknown in search 
of a better inheritance; he may also stay where he is, but so expose 
himself to fresh stimuli that he begins to see new visions and to 
dream new dreams. 


I 


If, then, this has ever been the case, what is new in the situation as 
it exists today? At least two changes of a revolutionary kind can be 
distinguished. In the first place man’s earlier journeys into the 
unknown were inevitably hazardous, costly, and laborious and were 
only undertaken under the pressure of a great conviction or an over- 
mastering purpose. To venture over the boundary was to be ex- 
posed to uncertainties of food supplies, to hostilities from man and 
beast, to treacheries of wind and weather. Even when man had 
gained the mastery over animals useful for transport and had learned 
the art of sailing ships, he still depended upon his own plans and 
efforts. ‘Travel was in a real sense travail, and those who embarked 
upon a journey into the unknown were either men of faith or men 
of desperation. 

But with the discovery of the internal-combustion engine the 
whole situation changed. ‘There had, of course, been many advances 
in man’s use of animals, ships, and wheeled vehicles; but these had 
been very gradual, and even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was still true to say that travel was hazardous, toilsome, and 
slow. ‘Those who set out for a new destination still belonged to the 
pilgrim category, even though their travel aids were more imposing 
than those of their predecessors in earlier centuries. And pilgrims 
have a habit of talking with one another and depending upon one 
another in a way that makes such a journey an adventure in personal 
relationships as well as in physical discovery. 

Then suddenly the mechanization of transportation opened up a 
new era. Speed, regularity, comfort, safety, all were included in the 
new situation. ‘The numbers of those traveling advanced by leaps 
and bounds; the mobility of peoples became a new feature in the 
affairs of the nations; the possibilities of brief and casual acquaint- 
anceship were indefinitely multipled. And that which began in the 
nineteenth century has gone forward with increasing acceleration in 
the twentieth so that now there are few at least in the Western World 
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EDITORIAL 3 


who have any abiding city. We are no longer pilgrims and travelers; 
we are commuters, tourists, passengers, displaced persons. Unlike 
Chaucer’s pilgrims who sought a foretaste of heaven in an earthly 
sanctuary and found a rich opportunity for personal communication 
with one another on the way, unlike Bunyan’s pilgrim who sought a 
heavenly sanctuary at the end of his earthy journey and found his 
path enlivened and brightened by the constant interchange of image 
and word, we are passengers, borne along smoothly, quietly, without 
effort, without strain, an inscrutable, anonymous crowd going to 
places about which our fellow passengers neither know nor care. 


II 


There is a second revolutionary feature in man’s modern com- 
munication system. In his earlier journeyings into worlds of the 
mind and imagination, only rarely was he confronted by any pattern 
of events radically different from that with which he was already 
familiar. Every community had its well defined habitat, and the 
myth-makers and storytellers employed the common features of this 
environment to construct their own works of art. They would in- 
deed use them in such a way as to heighten the emotion and extend 
the experience of their audience, but the general practice was to 
repeat favorite myths and dramatic forms again and again and 
thereby to enable the other members of their community to feel the 
greater stability and satisfaction in the wholeness of their surround- 
ings. Any movement into the beyond was intended to enhance and 
not to revolutionize the community’s life. 

Occasionally, however, a different note was struck. Some pioneer- 
ing adventurer went beyond the boundary and encountered experi- 
ences quite different from those which had ever been known within 
the closed circle of the community’s life. It was no longer a case 
of extending familiar patterns in fresh and entertaining ways. It was 
rather a case of reporting strange sights and unheard-of sounds in 
such a manner as to cause them to become part of the imaginative 
world of those to whom they were utterly strange. Such a task de- 
manded courage and insight of a high order, and even with these 
there was no guarantee of success. Every pioneer in this realm had 
to struggle to find words and images adequate to bear testimony to 
his experience, and had, at the same time, to search for a group ready 
to look and to listen and perhaps understand. 
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As the centuries passed, ways were found of extending the spoken 
word and the dramatic action by means of writing and visual art; 
but, although the process of communication was modified, it was not 
essentially changed. ‘Though it was now less direct, it possessed a 
greater degree of permanency. ‘The personal relationship between 
the prophet and the group was less dynamic, but it had the possibility 
of a wider range of influence. Whether the message was spoken or 
written, none could grasp its inner power and meaning except 
through deliberate concentration and imaginative identification. 
The prophet and his disciples in any age were the pilgrims of the 
mind. Having heard a voice and seen a vision, they were determined 
at all cost to refashion the old in order to make place for the new. 

But in this realm also, a revolutionary change has taken place 
through the discovery of the means by which sounds and images can 
be projected to limitless distances in space and time. Any event can 
be reported in such a way that it becomes known at once the world 
over. The characteristics of the new communication system are 
speed, accuracy, objectivity, and ease of reception. ‘The sheer quan- 
tity of information transmitted through ordinary communications 
channels is quite incalculable; the succession of fleeting images flash- 
ing before our eyes is never ending; the possibilities of brief and 
casual acquaintance through sight and sound have been indefinitely 
multiplied. 

The result of all this is that we are rapidly becoming passengers in 
mind and imagination. Weare transported in a flash from one place 
to another, from one event to another, from one person to another. 
But it is all done within a relatively familiar world in which there 
are no longer any uncharted tracks and surprisingly few unexpected 
experiences. Night by night we allow ourselves to set off on the 
grand tour. We remain quiet, passive, detached; we have virtually 
no contact with our fellow passengers; we have no opportunity to 
ask questions or to raise objections. ‘There is no particular purpose 
in view, no sense of participation in a common task. We are just 
passengers in a rapid-transport system, numbed by noises of incessant 
verbal messages, dazed by the flashing stream of visual images. And, 
meanwhile, deep, satisfying communication with a fellow pilgrim 
becomes increasingly rare. At the end, though much has been 
transmitted, little or nothing, as Allen Tate has written, “has been 
shared in a new and illuminating intensity of awareness.” 
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EDITORIAL 5 
III 


Bunyan’s pilgrim, type of the ordinary Christian man in Reformed 
theology, was on his way from the city of destruction to the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Amidst all the trials and dangers of the journey, the 
pilgrim was upheld by a richly satisfying experience of personal 
relationships and by the vision of the personal Saviour who would 
welcome him to the heavenly abode. In contrast, the modern space 
man who will journey from earth to the moon will be insulated from 
all ordinary contacts with his fellow men and will expect only to land 
on a barren and inhospitable shore. 

Again, however, there can be no going back to Bunyan’s world. 
We can admire the consecration and the otherworldliness and the 
high standards of social ethics which marked the Churches of the 
Reformation. ‘Their vision of the goal gf all living, their sense of 
direction, their “togetherness” in a common allegiance—these are 
characteristics which might well be translated into our modern idiom. 
And their central symbols—the Bible and the Lord’s Supper—are still 
capable of stirring men to adventure in faith and to relationship 
in love. 

For again the question of the way of true relationship is a most 
urgent one. Perhaps the other most terrifying aspect of this modern 
age is the lostness and loneliness not only of the individual but also 
of the group, as they are swept along by the titanic forces which seem 
to control the world. Modern technology can gather myriads of 
these lost individuals within its mass embrace and convey them hither 
and thither amidst worlds unknown either by rapid transportation 
of their bodies or by ceaseless stimulation of their minds. But in all 
this there is little that can be called personal relationship, and so the 
individual remains alone in the fast-moving crowd. The only way 
still to become deeply related to one another is by awakening to the 
reality of a transcendent relationship which has been manifested and 
still can be manifested in human terms. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
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Adaptation and Conformity 


HE Church inevitably becomes involved in the tension be- 
tween adaptation and conformity. That the Word must be 
adapted to the world is patent. On the analogy of the Incarna- 
tion—a theological method currently much in vogue—the Word in 
every age must become flesh. Ways have to be found to cast it in 
the vocabulary and thought-structure of the men who are to receive 
it—and usually there emerges an area of doubt concerning just what 
the Word really is. But if the Word is to become flesh, and the 
world is not simply to hear re-echoed its own attitudes and preoccupa- 
tions, the Church must be on its guard against mere conformity. 
This struggle between integrity and relevance is found in every 
age—yet each must solve it for itself and in its own way. The present 
issue contains a selection of articles dealing with some of the chal- 
lenges of contemporary intellectual and scientific culture, challenges 
which the Church must face in its perennial endeavor to witness to a 
Word that is incarnate but not incarcerated in human form. 


In the lead editorial F. W. Dillistone, a long-time friend of THEOL- 
ocy Topay and one of its associate editors, focuses our attention upon 
a disturbing situation into which we have been led by the modern 
technological revolution. His particular concern is with the loss of 
deep and meaningful human relationships that has been occasioned 
by the expansion and acceleration of travel and communication. 
The ‘pilgrim,’ he observes, who used to engage his fellow pilgrims 
in conversation along the way, has become the anonymous commuter. 
The dialogue between ‘prophet and group’ has given way to the mass 
media that render the exotic commonplace and that cannot respond 
to question or objection. The resulting loneliness of man—individ- 
ually and collectively—calls ever more clearly for an “awakening to 
the reality of a transcendent relationship which has been manifested 
and still can be manifested in human terms.” 


The brief devotional article is an excerpt from a sermon by Rudolf 
Bultmann, the well-known Marburg theologian. In the controversy 
over de-mythologizing, it is easy to forget that Bultmann has been a 
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EDITORIAL 7 


preacher as well as a teacher of the Word, and while much has been 
written about his theology, almost nothing is known of his sermons. 
This passage is a lucid illustration of how Bultmann applies his own 
exegetical method to a passage of Scripture chosen as a text for 
preaching. One sees how ruthlessly honest he is, and how the crit- 
icism of the classroom is not hidden from the congregation. On the 
other hand, regardless of the de-mythologizing process, a truly de- 
votional and evangelical word speaks out from the Word. But Bult- 
mann would not emphasize this “‘regardless’—he doubtless would 
insist that in this miracle-story the word for our day definitely de- 
pends upon de-mythologizing. 

As the reader will not need to be told, Rudolf Bultmann is Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Theology at the University of Marburg, Germany. 


Another aspect of our contemporary intellectual culture that poses 
a distinct challenge to Christian thought and expression—and one 
that has received far too little serious attention in many theological 
circles—is the philosophy of logical empiricism. This school of 
critics is not primarily concerned with the truth or falsity of religious 
assertions; its principal stress is upon whether or not such statements 
are factually meaningful, having more than simply poetic or emo- 
tional significance. Professor Hick’s stimulating and imaginative 
article, ‘““Theology and Verification,” seeks to give this challenge the 
consideration that it deserves. The reader will not always find the 
way easy going, but he will be impressed by the author’s straight- 
forward honesty and grateful for his ability to illustrate a difficult 
point. Hick’s analysis leads him into the area of “eschatological 
verification” which claims the bulk of his attention. “My concern 
here is not to seek to establish the religious facts, but rather to estab- 
lish that there are such things as religious facts, and in particular 
that the existence or non-existence of the God of the New Testament 
is a matter of fact, and claims as such eventual experiential veri- 
fication.” 

Born in England and educated at Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, John H. Hick joined the faculty of Philosophy at Cornell 
University in 1956 and since the Fall of 1959 has held the Stuart 
Chair of Christian Philosophy at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He is the author of Faith and Knowledge, published by Cornell 
in 1957. 
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In the presence of a growing movement within Church councils 
to educate laymen in the theological content of the Christian faith, 
Edward Farley’s article, “Professional and Lay Theology—A_ Di- 
lemma,” seeks to point up some of the problems involved in such a 
program. ‘Theology, he asserts, must have its ‘relevant’ side; as such, 
it is the Church’s perpetual self-testing of its own life and work in 
the light of the Word. But theology also has an ‘irrelevant’ side—a 
pure inquiry into the Word with all immediate problems in paren- 
theses. When this is lost, practical problems themselves become the 
norms that determine when and where the Word will speak. The 
issue that Farley raises—which has its counterpart among the sciences 
in the distinction between the pure scientist and the technologist— 
points once more to the fact that ultimately it is the timeless that may 
prove to be the most timely. 

Edward Farley at present is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Religion at DePauw University, where he has been since receiv- 
ing his doctorate from Columbia in 1958. This is his first appear- 
ance in THEOLOGY Topay. 


“Should the Bible Be De-Platonized?”” by William Geoghegan 
constitutes a lively reply to an article published in ‘THEOLocy Topay 
slightly over a year ago, Edmond Cherbonnier’s “Is There a Biblical 
Metaphysic?” Objecting sharply to the latter’s assumption that 
Platonic and Biblical metaphysics are mutually independent, Geog- 
hegan suggests the principle of “piecemeal complementarity” as a 
more reliable guide. Professedly a Christian Platonist, he is con- 
vinced that ‘much good can come out of Athens’ and looks for the 
next major development in Christian thought to be along the lines of 
a revival of Christian Platonism. Whatever the future of Geog- 
hegan’s prediction may be—ours is not a good day for prophets—he 
does us a great service by challenging too sharp a distinction between 
the Platonic and the Biblical, the abstract and the personal. Like- 
wise, it would seem, we are well advised to avoid using ““Greek”’ as a 
synonym for “erroneous.” The theological quest is never that 
simple. 

William D. Geoghegan is the chairman of the Department of Re- 
ligion at Bowdoin College, Maine. In 1958 Columbia published his 
book, Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. 
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EDITORIAL 9 


If it is true that the Church must mediate the Word to the world, 
it not infrequently is the case that the world can teach the Church 
much about the Word. Carlos Baker, in his article entitled “The 
Place of the Bible in American Fiction,” calls attention to the fact 
that the novelist—sometimes branded a ‘rebel’ and a ‘heretic’—on 
occasion probes into a question for which the accepted formulations 
are inadequate, and as a result elaborates a Biblical theme into a 
novel of great significance for all thinking men. The Church, 
through the sensitive eye of the artist, yet may be led to its own 
deeper resources. Understandably, the scope of Baker’s article is 
vast; yet his treatment of the subject is colorful and selective. We 
can learn much about the religious climate of our own day by seeing 
where contemporary writers turn for their values and ideals, and by 
examining the myths through which those values are expressed. 

Carlos Baker holds the position of Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
Literature at Princeton University. The present article was de- 
livered as an address in March, 1959, in Princeton Seminary’s ““Chal- 
lenge to the Church” series. 


The final article, “A Glossary of Tillich Terms,” constitutes a 
departure from ‘THEOLOoGy Topay’s customary fare. Prepared by a 
group of laymen in Dayton, Ohio, under the guidance of Union- 
trained Robert Chiles, it consists of a set of definitions for significant 
words in Volume II of Tillich’s Systematic Theology. ‘To the pro- 
fessional theologian the material will not be new. On the other 
hand, the theologian perhaps will derive no little benefit from read- 
ing it with care. Although he may not add appreciably to his knowl- 
edge of Tillich, he should learn a great deal about the layman—at 
least some laymen. ‘The glossary is here reproduced because it bears 
striking testimony to the fact that not all ‘lay theology’ need be super- 
ficial, and that boredom rather than bewilderment may discourage a 
segment of the Church from a more dynamic participation. 

Robert E. Chiles, the adviser to the lay seminar, is the minister of 
the Concord Methodist Church in Dayton. He is co-editor of A 
Compend of Wesley’s Theology (Abingdon, 1954) and has contrib- 
uted to several periodicals. 

JAmeEs F. ARMSTRONG 














FROM A MARBURG SERMON 


By Rupotr BuLTMANN* 


T is not surprising that not only many who have turned their 
backs upon Christian faith but also many who earnestly want to 
be Christians have declared the New Testament miracle-stories 

to be incredible. . . . [The latter] want to hold on to Christian faith 
but they suppose that as a Christian one is obligated to regard such 
stories as true—and since they cannot do that, they fall into doubt 
whether they have the right to call themselves Christians. 

What shall we say to that? First we must say: regarding the New 
Testament’s miracle-stories as true is certainly not what “Christian 
faith” means! Christian faith does mean: faith in the grace of God 
as it presents itself to us in Christ. ‘The real work of Christ, as 
Luther said, was that he conquered the Law and death. Christian 
faith therefore means having faith in Christ as our Liberator from 
the Law and death; but regarding the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment as true is not what “faith” means. 

And what of those who say the very opposite, declaring: to regard 
the miracle-stories as true also belongs to Christian faith! In fact, 
they say, Christian faith manifests itself precisely in so regarding 
them! It does, they claim, because Christian faith means letting 
God take captive not only all our will but also all our thinking so 
that it will not assert itself against God’s Word. Since we must 
sacrifice to God, as men of faith, all we have and are, we must also 
sacrifice to him our thinking. Consequently, they conclude, if 
miraculous occurrence [such as that in this story] is impossible to 
modern thinking, then what is wrong is our modern thinking! We 
must sacrifice it! 
* This passage is taken from a sermon based on Luke 5:1-11 and preached in Marburg, 
Germany, July 13, 1941—the same year in which Bultmann’s controversial essay on “New 
Testament and Mythology” was published. The unabridged sermon appears in a volume by 
Bultmann, Marburger Predigten, Tiibingen, 1956, pp. 137-147. The passage which is re- 
printed here was translated by Kendrick Grobel, Professor of New Testament, Vanderbilt 
Divinity School, in the course of an article, ‘““The Practice of Demythologizing,” The Journal 
of Bible and Religion, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan., 1959, pp. 29-30. Professor Grobel is also 
the translator of Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols., 1951, 1955. The 


passage is reproduced with the permission of the author, the translator, and the editors of 
The Journal of Bible and Religion. 
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What shall we reply? First, let us say to them: Please pause to 
consider that those who cannot do what you demand are held back 
not by evil will but by simple honesty. But absolute honesty, even 
though the man be mistaken, cannot now or ever separate him from 
Christ, from God. On the contrary honesty is intrinsic to Christian 
faith. 

But let us further tell them: in your words there is a truth. It 
is true that we must let God take our thinking captive. But we must 
ask more exactly what that means. It simply cannot mean that we 
are to give up thinking entirely, and so regard as true what we 
honestly cannot so regard. It cannot mean that we are to choke 
truthfulness to death. Surely it is permitted us to say of the miracle- 
stories something similar to what Paul says about eating meat of- 
fered to idols: “If we believe them, we are no better off; if we do 
not believe them, we are no worse off” (cf. I Cor. 8:8). . . 

{But now that we have clearly said that], we must just as clearly 
say: Christian faith is faith in wonder, faith in the wondrous dealing 
of God, readiness to experience God’s wonders in our own lives. 
Now we must let this story guide us in understanding what that 
means. 

We are not debating whether this story is an actual occurrence 
or whether it is reverent poetry, a legend. 

But lest I be misunderstood, let me say that I do regard it as 
reverent poetry. But whether it is the report of a historical event 
or whether it is a poetic creation, in either case it still teaches us 
what it intends to teach. We must understand it as a symbol de- 
picting the wondrous power which Jesus can achieve over human 
life. The story itself guides us to the necessity of so understanding 
it. For its central point is not that Peter made a miraculous haul, 
but that Peter is called to be an apostle, a proclaimer of the Word. 
When Jesus says to Peter, “Henceforth you will be catching men,” 
it is apparent that the wonder of his fishing is the symbol for some- 
thing far greater. The true wonder (yes, true miracle) is Peter’s 
effectiveness as an apostle, the effectiveness of the divine Word 
spoken by ahuman mouth. This wonder is just what the symbol of 
the wondrous catch of fish is intended to display. 








THEOLOGY AND VERIFICATION 


By Joun Hick 


O ask “Is the existence of God verifiable?” is to pose a ques- 

tion which is too imprecise to be capable of being answered.’ 

There are many different concepts of God, and it may be that 
statements employing some of them are open to verification or 
falsification while statements employing others of them are not. 
Again, the notion of verifying is itself by no means perfectly clear 
and fixed; and it may be that on some views of the nature of veri- 
fication the existence of God is verifiable, whereas on other views 
it is not. 

Instead of seeking to compile a list of the various different con- 
cepts of God and the various possible senses of “verify,’’ I wish to 
argue with regard to one particular concept of deity, namely the 
Christian concept, that divine existence is in principle verifiable; 
and as the first stage of this argument I must indicate what I mean 
by “verifiable.” 


I 


The central core of the concept of verification, I suggest, is the 
removal of ignorance or uncertainty concerning the truth of some 
proposition. ‘That p is verified (whether p embodies a theory, hy- 
pothesis, prediction, or straightforward assertion) means that some- 
thing happens which makes it clear that p is true. A question is 
settled so that there is no longer room for rational doubt concerning 
it. ‘The way in which grounds for rational doubt are excluded 
varies, of course, with the subject matter. But the general feature 
common to all cases of verification is the ascertaining of truth by 

1In this paper I assume that an indicative sentence expresses a factual assertion if and 
only if the state in which the universe would be if the putative assertion could correctly be 
said to be true differs in some experienceable way from the state in which the universe would 
be if the putative assertion could correctly be said to be false, all aspects of the universe other 
than that referred to in the putative assertion being the same in either case. This criterion 
acknowledges the important core of truth in the logical positivist verification principle. 
“Experienceable” in the above formulation means, in the‘case of alleged subjective or private 
facts (e.g., pains, dreams, after-images, etc.), “experienceable by the subject in question” and, 


in the case of alleged objective or public facts, “capable in principle of being experienced by 
anyone.” My contention is going to be that “God exists” asserts a matter of objective fact. 
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the removal of grounds for rational doubt. Where such grounds 
are removed, we rightly speak of verification having taken place. 

To characterize verification in this way is to raise the question 
whether the notion of verification is purely logical or is both logical 
and psychological. Is the statement that p is verified simply the 
statement that a certain state of affairs exists (or has existed), or is it 
the statement also that someone is aware that this state of affairs 
exists (or has existed) and notes that its existence establishes the truth 
of pe? A geologist predicts that the earth’s surface will be covered 
with ice in 15 million years time. Suppose that in 15 million years 
time the earth’s surface is covered with ice, but that in the meantime 
the human race has perished, so that no one is left to observe the 
event or to draw any conclusion concerning the accuracy of the 
geologist’s prediction. Do we now wish to say that his prediction 
has been verified, or shall we deny that it has been verified, on the 
ground that there is no one left to do the verifying? 

The range of “verify” and its cognates is sufficiently wide to per- 
mit us to speak in either way. But the only sort of verification of 
theological propositions which is likely to interest us is one in which 
human beings participate. We may therefore, for our present pur- 
pose, treat verification as a logico-psychological rather than as a 
purely logical concept. I suggest, then, that “verify” be construed 
as a verb which has its primary uses in the active voice: I verify, you 
verify, we verify, they verify, or have verified. The impersonal pas- 
sive, it is verified, now becomes logically secondary. ‘To say that p has 
been verified is to say that (at least) someone has verified it, often 
with the implication that his or their report to this effect is generally 
accepted. But it is impossible, on this usage, for p to have been 
verified without someone having verified it. “Verification” is thus 
primarily the name for an event which takes place in human con- 
sciousness.” It refers to an experience, the experience of ascertain- 
ing that a given proposition or set of propositions is true. To this 
extent verification is a psychological notion. But of course it is also 
a logical notion. For needless to say, not any experience is rightly 
called an experience of verifying p. Both logical and psychological 
conditions must be fulfilled in order for verification to have taken 


2 This suggestion is closely related to Carnap’s insistence that, in contrast to “true,” 
“confirmed” is time-dependent. To say that a statement is confirmed, or verified, is to say 
that it has been confirmed at a particular time—and, I would add, by a particular person. 
See Rudolf Carnap, “Truth and Confirmation,” Feig] and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, 1949, pp. 119 f. 
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place. In this respect, “verify” is like “know.” Knowing is an 
experience which someone has or undergoes, or perhaps a disposi- 
tional state in which someone is, and it cannot take place without 
someone having or undergoing it or being in it; but not by any 
means every experience which people have, or every dispositional 
state in which they are, is rightly called knowing. 

With regard to this logico-psychological concept of verification, 
such questions as the following arise. When A, but nobody else, 
has ascertained that p is true, can p be said to have been verified; 
or is it required that others also have undergone the same ascertain- 
ment? How public, in other words, must verification be? Is it 
necessary that p could in principle be verified by anyone, without 
restriction, even though perhaps only A has in fact verified it? If so, 
what is meant here by “in principle’; does it signify, for example, 
that p must be verifiable by anyone who performs a certain opera- 
tion; and does it imply that to do this is within everyone’s power? 

These questions cannot, I believe, be given any general answer 
applicable to all instances of the exclusion of rational doubt. ‘The 
answers must be derived in each case from an investigation of the 
particular subject matter. It will be the object of subsequent sec- 
tions of this article to undertake such an investigation concerning 
the Christian concept of God. 

Verification is often construed as the verification of a prediction. 
However, verification, as the exclusion of grounds for rational doubt, 
does not necessarily consist in the proving correct of a prediction; 
a verifying experience does not always need to have been predicted 
in order to have the effect of excluding rational doubt. But when 
we are interested in the verifiability of propositions as the criterion 
for their having factual meaning, the notion of prediction becomes 
central. If a proposition contains or entails predictions which can 
be verified or falsified, its character as an assertion (though not of 
course its character as a true assertion) is thereby guaranteed. 

Such predictions may be and often are conditional. For example, 
statements about the features of the dark side of the moon are 
rendered meaningful by the conditional predictions which they en- 
tail to the effect that if an observer comes to be in such a position 
in space, he will make such-and-such observations. It would in 
fact be more accurate to say that the prediction is always conditional, 
but that sometimes the conditions are so obvious and so likely to be 
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fulfilled in any case that they require no special mention, while 
sometimes they require for their fulfillment some unusual expedi- 
tion or operation. A prediction, for example, that the sun will rise 
within twenty-four hours is intended unconditionally, at least as 
concerns conditions to be fulfilled by the observer; he is not required 
by the terms of the prediction to perform any special operation. 
Even in this case, however, there is an implied negative condition 
that he shall not put himself in a situation (such as immuring him- 
self in the depths of a coal mine) from which a sunrise would not be 
perceptible. Other predictions, however, are explicitly conditional. 
In these cases it is true for any particular individual that in order to 
verify the statement in question he must go through some specified 
course of action. ‘The prediction is to the effect that if you conduct 
such an experiment you will obtain such a result; for example, if you 
go into the next room you will have such-and-such visual experiences, 
and if you then touch the table which you see you will have such- 
and-such tactual experiences, and so on. ‘The content of the “if” 
clause is of course always determined by the particular subject mat- 
ter. The logic of “table” determines what you must do to verify 
statements about tables; the logic of “molecule’’ determines what 
you must do to verify statements about molecules; and the logic of 
“God” determines what you must do verify statements about God. 

In those cases in which the individual who is to verify a proposi- 
tion must himself first perform some operation, it clearly cannot 
follow from the circumstances that the proposition is true that every- 
body has in fact verified it, or that everybody will at some future 
time verify it. For whether or not any particular person performs 
the requisite operation is a contingent matter. 


II 


What is the relation between verification and falsification? We 
are all familiar today with the phrase, ‘theology and falsification.” 
A. G. N. Flew and others,*® taking their cue from John Wisdom,* 
have raised instead of the question, “What possible experiences 
would verify ‘God exists’?” the matching question, ““What possible 
experiences would falsify “God exists’? What conceivable state of 

3 A. G. N. Flew, editor, New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 1955, Chapter VI. 

4“Gods,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1944-45. Reprinted in A. G. N. Flew, 


editor, Logic and Language, First Series, 1951, and in John Wisdom, Philosophy and Psycho- 
Analysis, 1953. 
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affairs would be incompatible with the existence of God?” In pos- 
ing the question in this way it was apparently assumed that verifica- 
tion and falsification are symmetrically related, and that the latter 
is apt to be the more accessible of the two. 

In the most common cases, certainly, verification and falsification 
are symmetrically related. “The logically simplest case of verification 
is provided by the crucial instance. Here it is integral to a given 
hypothesis that if, in specified circumstances, A occurs, the hypothesis 
is thereby shown to be true, whereas if B occurs the hypothesis is 
thereby shown to be false. Verification and falsification are also sym- 
metrically related in the testing of such a proposition as “There is a 
table in the next room.”” ‘The verifying experiences in this case 
are experiences of seeing and touching, predictions of which are 
entailed by the proposition in question, under the proviso that one 
goes into the next room; and the absence of such experiences in 
those circumstances serves to falsify the proposition. 

But it would be rash to assume, on this basis, that verification and 
falsification must always be related in this symmetrical fashion. 
They do not necessarily stand to one another as do the two sides of 
a coin, so that once the coin is spun it must fall on one side or the 
other. There are cases in which verification and falsification each 
correspond to a side on a different coin, so that one can fail to verify 
without this failure constituting falsification. 

Consider, for example, the proposition that “there are three suc- 
cessive sevens in the decimal determination of zr.” So far as the 
value of z has been worked out, it does not contain a series of three 
sevens, but it will always be true that such a series may occur at a 
point not yet reached in anyone’s calculations. Accordingly, the 
proposition may one day be verified, if it is true, but can never be 
falsified, if it is false. 

The hypothesis of continued conscious existence after bodily death 
provides an instance of a different kind of such asymmetry, and one 
which has a direct bearing upon the theistic problem. This hy- 
pothesis has built into it a prediction that one will after the date of 
one’s bodily death have conscious experiences, including the ex- 
perience of remembering that death. This is a prediction which 
will be verified in one’s own experience if it is true, but which can- 
not be falsified if it is false. ‘That is to say, it can be false, but that 
it is false can never be a fact which anyone has experientially verified. 
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But this circumstance does not undermine the meaningfulness of 
the hypothesis, since it is also such that if it be true, it will be known 
to be true. 

It is important to remember that we do not speak of verifying 
logically necessary truths, but only propositions concerning matters 
of fact. Accordingly verification is not to be identified with the 
concept of logical certification or proof. The exclusion of rational 
doubt concerning some matter of fact is not equivalent to the ex- 
clusion of the logical possibility of error or illusion. For truths 
concerning fact are not logically necessary. ‘Their contrary is never 
self-contradictory. But at the same time the bare logical possibility 
of error does not constitute ground for rational doubt as to the 
veracity of our experience. If it did, no empirical proposition 
could ever be verified, and indeed the notion of empirical verification 
would be without use and. therefore without sense. What we 
rightly seek, when we desire the verification of a factual proposition, 
is not a demonstration of the logical impossibility of the proposition 
being false (for this would be a self-contradictory demand), but 
such weight of evidence as suffices, in the type of case in question, to 
exclude rational doubt. 


Ill 


These features of the concept of verification—that verification con- 
sists in the exclusion of grounds for rational doubt concerning the 
truth of some proposition; that this means its exclusion from par- 
ticular minds; that the nature of the experience which serves to 
exclude grounds for rational doubt depends upon the particular 
subject matter; that verification is often related to predictions and 
that such predictions are often conditional; that verification and 
falsification may be asymmetrically related; and finally, that the veri- 
fication of a factual proposition is not equivalent to logical certifica- 
tion—are all relevant to the verification of the central religious 
claim, ““God exists.’” I wish now to apply these discriminations to 
the notion of eschatological verification, which has been briefly 
employed by Ian Crombie in his contribution to New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology,’ and by myself in Faith and Knowledge.® 
This suggestion has on each occasion been greeted with disapproval 


5 Op. cit., p. 126. 
6 Cornell University Press, 1957, pp. 150-62. 
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by both philosophers and theologians. I am, however, still of the 
opinion that the notion of eschatological verification is sound; and 
further, that no viable alternative to it has been offered to establish 
the factual character of theism. 

The strength of the notion of eschatological verification is that it 
is not an ad hoc invention but is based upon an actually operative 
religious concept of God. In the language of Christian faith, the 
word ‘‘God” stands at the center of a system of terms, such as Spirit, 
grace, Logos, incarnation, Kingdom of God, and many more; and 
the distinctly Christian conception of God can only be fully grasped 
in its connection with these related terms.” It belongs to a complex 
of notions which together constitute a picture of the universe in 
which we live, of man’s place therein, of a comprehensive divine 
purpose interacting with human purposes, and of the general nature 
of the eventual fulfillment of that diyjne purpose. This Christian 
picture of the universe, entailing as it does certain distinctive expec- 
tations concerning the future, is a very different picture from any 
that can be accepted by one who does not believe that the God of 
the New Testament exists. Further, these differences are such 
as to show themselves in human experience. ‘The possibility of ex- 
periential confirmation is thus built into the Christian concept of 
God; and the notion of eschatological verification seeks to relate this 
fact to the logical problem of meaning. 

Let me first give a general indication of this suggestion, by repeat- 
ing a parable which I have related elsewhere,* and then try to make 
it more precise and eligible for discussion. Here, first, is the parable. 

Two men are travelling together along a road. One of them 
believes that it leads to a Celestial City, the other that it leads no- 
where; but since this is the only road there is, both must travel it. 
Neither has been this way before, and therefore neither is able to 
say what they will find around each next corner. During their 
journey they meet both with moments of refreshment and delight, 
and with moments of hardship and danger. All the time one of 
them thinks of his journey as a pilgrimage to the Celestial City and 
interprets the pleasant parts as encouragements and the obstacles 


7 Its clear recognition of this fact, with regard not only to Christianity but to any religion, 
is one of the valuable features of Ninian Smart’s Reasons and Faiths (1958). He remarks, for 
example, that “the claim that God exists can only be understood by reference to many, if 
not all, other propositions in the doctrinal scheme from which it is extrapolated” (p. 12). 

8 Faith and Knowledge, pp. 150 f. 
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as trials of his purpose and lessons in endurance, prepared by the 
king of that city and designed to make of him a worthy citizen of 
the place when at last he arrives there. ‘The other, however, be- 
lieves none of this and sees their journey as an unavoidable and aim- 
less ramble. Since he has no choice in the matter, he enjoys the 
good and endures the bad. But for him there is no Celestial City 
to be reached, no all-encompassing purpose ordaining their journey; 
only the road itself and the luck of the road in good weather and in 
bad. 

During the course of the journey the issue between them is not an 
experimental one. ‘They do not entertain different expectations 
about the coming details of the road, but only about its ultimate 
destination. And yet when they do turn the last corner it will be 
apparent that one of them has been right all the time and the other 
wrong. Thus although the issue between them has not been ex- 
perimental, it has nevertheless from the start been a real issue. ‘They 
have not merely felt differently about the road; for one was feeling 
appropriately and the other inappropriately in relation to the actual 
state of affairs. ‘Their opposed interpretations of the road con- 
stituted genuinely rival assertions, though assertions whose assertion- 
status has the peculiar characteristic of being guaranteed retrospec- 
tively by a future crux. 

This parable has of course (like all parables) strict limitations. 
It is designed to make only one point: that Christian doctrine postu- 
lates an ultimate unambiguous state of existence in patria as well 
as Our present ambiguous existence in via. There is a state of having 
arrived as well as a state of journeying, an eternal heavenly life as 
well as an earthly pilgrimage. The alleged future experience of 
this state cannot, of course, be appealed to as evidence for theism 
as a present interpretation of our experience; but it does suffice to 
render the choice between theism and atheism a real and not a merely 
empty or verbal choice. And although this does not affect the logic 
of the situation, it should be added that the alternative interpreta- 
tions are more than theoretical, for they render different practical 
plans and policies appropriate now. 

The universe as envisaged by the theist, then, differs as a totality 
from the universe as envisaged by the atheist. This difference does 
not, however, from our present standpoint within the universe, in- 
volve a difference in the objective content of each or even any of its 
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passing moments. The theist and the atheist do not (or need not) 
expect different events to occur in the successive details of the tem- 
poral process. ‘They do not (or need not) entertain divergent ex- 
pectations of the course of history viewed from within. But the 
theist does and the atheist does not expect that when history is com- 
pleted it will be seen to have led to a particular end-state and to 
have fulfilled a specific purpose, namely that of creating “children 
of God.” 

The idea of an eschatological verification of theism can make 
sense, however, only if the logically prior idea of continued personal 
existence after death is intelligible. A desultory debate on this 
topic has been going on for several years in some of the philosophical 
periodicals. C. I. Lewis has contended that the hypothesis of im- 
mortality “is an hypothesis about our own future experience. And 
our understanding of what would verify it has no lack of clarity.” ° 
And Morris Schlick agreed, adding, ‘““We must conclude that im- 
mortality, in the sense defined [i.e. ‘survival after death,’ rather than 
‘never-ending life’], should not be regarded as a ‘metaphysical prob- 
lem,’ but is an empirical hypothesis, because it possesses logical 
verifiability. It could be verified by following the prescription: 
‘Wait until you die!’” *° However, others have challenged this 
conclusion, either on the ground that the phrase “surviving death” 
is self-contradictory in ordinary language or, more substantially, on 
the ground that the traditional distinction between soul and body 
cannot be sustained.** I should like to address myself to this latter 
view. The only self of which we know, it is said, is the empirical 
self, the walking, talking, acting, sleeping individual who lives, it 
may be, for some sixty to eighty years and then dies. Mental events 
and mental characteristics are analyzed into the modes of behavior 
and behavioral dispositions of this empirical self. ‘The human be- 
ing is described as an organism capable of acting in the “high-level” 
ways which we characterize as intelligent, thoughtful, humorous, 
calculating, and the like. The concept of mind or soul is thus not 
the concept of a “ghost in the machine” (to use Gilbert Ryle’s loaded 
9“Experience and Meaning,” Philosophical Review, 1934, reprinted in Feigl and Sellars, 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis, 1949, p. 142. 

10 “Meaning and Verification,” Philosophical Review, 1936, reprinted in Feigl and Sellars, 
op. cit., p. 160. 


11E.g. A. G. N. Flew, “Death,” New Essays in Philosophical Theology; “Can a Man Witness 
his own Funeral?” Hibbert Journal, 1956. 
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phrase *), but of the more flexible and sophisticated ways in which 
human beings behave and have it in them to behave. On this view 
there is no room for the notion of soul in distinction from body; and 
if there is no soul in distinction from body, there can be no question 
of the soul surviving the death of the body. Against this philo- 
sophical background the specifically Christian (and also Jewish) be- 
lief in the resurrection of the flesh, or body, in contrast to the Hel- 
lenic notion of the survival of a disembodied soul, might be expected 
to have attracted more attention than it has. For it is consonant 
with the conception of man as an indissoluble psycho-physical unity, 
and yet it also offers the possibility of an empirical meaning for the 
idea of “‘life after death.” 

Paul is the chief Biblical expositor of the idea of the resurrection 
of the body.** His view, as I understand it, is this. When someone 
has died he is, apart from any special divine action, extinct. A 
human being is by nature mortal and subject to annihilation by 
death. But in fact God, by an act of sovereign power, either some- 
times or always resurrects or (better) reconstitutes or recreates him 
—not, however, as the identical physical organism that he was before 
death, but as a soma pneumatikon, (‘spiritual body’’) embodying the 
dispositional characteristics and memory traces of the deceased physi- 
cal organism, and inhabiting an environment with which the soma 
pneumattkon is continuous as the ante-mortem body was continuous 
with our present world. In discussing this notion we may well 
abandon the word “spiritual,” as lacking today any precise estab- 
lished usage, and speak of “resurrection bodies” and of “the resurrec- 
tion world.” ‘The principal questions to be asked concern the 
relation between the physical world and the resurrection world, 
and the criteria of personal identity which are operating when it is 
alleged that a certain inhabitant of the resurrection world is the 
same person as an individual who once inhabited this world. ‘The 
first of these questions turns out on investigation to be the more 
difficult of the two, and I shall take the easier one first. 

Let me sketch a very odd possibility (concerning which, however, 
I wish to emphasize not so much its oddness as its possibility!), and 
then see how far it can be stretched in the direction of the notion 


12 The Concept of Mind, 1949, which contains an important exposition of the interpreta- 


tion of “mental” qualities as characteristics of behavior. 
13 I Cor. 15. 
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of the resurrection body. In the process of stretching it will be- 
come even more odd than it was before; but my aim will be to show 
that, however odd, it remains within the bounds of the logically 
possible. This progression will be presented in three pictures, ar- 
ranged in a self-explanatory order. 

First picture: Suppose that at some learned gathering in this 
country one of the company were suddenly and inexplicably to dis- 
appear, and that at the same moment an exact replica of him were 
suddenly and inexplicably to appear at some comparable meeting in 
Australia. The person who appears in Australia is exactly similar, 
as to both bodily and mental characteristics, with the person who 
disappears in America. There is continuity of memory, complete 
similarity of bodily features, including even fingerprints, hair and 
eye coloration and stomach contents, and also of beliefs, habits, and 
mental propensities. In fact there is everything that would lead us 
to identify the one who appeared with the one who disappeared, 
except continuity of occupancy of space. We may suppose, for 
example, that a deputation of the colleagues of the man who dis- 
appeared fly to Australia to interview the replica of him which is 
reported there, and find that he is in all respects but one exactly as 
though he had travelled from say, Princeton to Melbourne, by con- 
ventional means. ‘The only difference is that he describes how, as he 
was sitting listening to Dr. Z reading a paper, on blinking his eyes 
he suddenly found himself sitting in a different room listening to a 
different paper by an Australian scholar. He asks his colleagues 
how the meeting had gone after he ceased to be there, and what they 
had made of his disappearance, and so on. He clearly thinks of 
himself as the one who was present with them at their meeting in 
the United States. I suggest that faced with all these circumstances 
his colleagues would soon, if not immediately, find themselves think- 
ing of him and treating him as the individual who had so inexplicably 
disappeared from their midst. We should be extending our normal 
use of “same person” in a way which the postulated facts would both 
demand and justify if we said that the one who appears in Australia 
is the same person as the one who disappears in America. The 
factors inclining us to identify them would far outweigh the factors 
disinclining us to do this. We should have no reasonable alterna- 
tive but to extend our usage of “the same person” to cover the 
strange new case. 
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Second picture: Now let us suppose that the event in America is 
not a sudden and inexplicable disappearance, and indeed not a dis- 
appearance at all, but a sudden death. Only, at the moment when 
the individual dies, a replica of him as he was at the moment before 
his death, complete with memory up to that instant, appears in 
Australia. Even with the corpse on our hands, it would still, I 
suggest, be an extension of “same person” required and warranted 
by the postulated facts, to say that the same person who died has 
been miraculously recreated in Australia. ‘The case would be con- 
siderably odder than in the previous picture, because of the existence 
of the corpse in America contemporaneously with the existence of 
the living person in Australia. But I submit that, although the 
oddness of this circumstance may be stated as strongly as you please, 
and can indeed hardly be overstated, yet it does not exceed the 
bounds of the logically possible. Once again we must imagine some 
of the deceased’s colleagues going to Australia to interview the per- 
son who has suddenly appeared there. He would perfectly re- 
member them and their meeting, be interested in what had hap- 
pened, and be as amazed and dumbfounded about it as anyone else; 
and he would perhaps be worried about the possible legal complica- 
tions if he should return to America to claim his property; and so 
on. Once again, I believe, they would soon find themselves thinking 
of him and treating him as the same person as the dead Princetonian. 
Once again the factors inclining us to say that the one who died 
and the one who appeared are the same person would outweigh the 
factors inclining us to say that they are different people. Once again 
we should have to extend our usage of “‘the same person” to cover 
this new case. 

Third picture: My third supposal is that the replica, complete 
with memory, etc. appears, not in Australia, but as a resurrection 
replica in a different world altogether, a resurrection world inhabited 
by resurrected persons. This world occupies its own space, distinct 
from the space with which we are now familiar. That is to say, an 
object in the resurrection world is not situated at any distance or in 
any direction from an object in our present world, although each 
object in either world is spatially related to each other object in 
the same world. 

Mr. X, then, dies. A Mr. X replica, complete with the set of 
memory traces which Mr. X had at the last moment before his death, 
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comes into existence. It is composed of other material than physical 
matter, and is located in a resurrection world which does not stand 
in any spatial relationship with the physical world. Let us leave 
out of consideration St. Paul’s hint that the resurrection body may 
be as unlike the physical body as is a full grain of wheat from 
the wheat seed, and consider the simpler picture in which the 
resurrection body has the same shape as the physical body.** 

In these circumstances, how does Mr. X know that he has been 
resurrected or recreated? He remembers dying; or rather he re- 
members being on what he took to be his death-bed, and becoming 
progressively weaker until, presumably, he lost consciousness. But 
how does he know that (to put it Irishly) his “dying” proved fatal; 
and that he did not, after losing consciousness, begin to recover 
strength, and has now simply waked up? 

The picture is readily enough elaborated to answer this question. 
Mr. X meets and recognizes a number of relatives and friends and 
historical personages whom he knows to have died; and from the fact 
of their presence, and also from their testimony that he has only just 
now appeared in their world, he is convinced that he has died. 
Evidences of this kind could mount up to the point at which they 
are quite as strong as the evidence which, in pictures one and two, 
convince the individual in question that he has been miraculously 
translated to Australia. Resurrected persons would be individually 
no more in doubt about their own identity than we are now, and 
would be able to identify one another in the same kinds of ways, and 
with a like degree of assurance, as we do now. 

If it be granted that resurrected persons might be able to arrive 
at a rationally founded conviction that their existence is post-mortem, 
how could they know that the world in which they find themselves 
is in a different space from that in which their physical bodies were? 
How could such a one know that he is not in a like situation with 
the person in picture number two, who dies in America and appears 
as a full-blooded replica in Australia, leaving his corpse in the 
U. S. A.—except that now the replica is situated, not in Australia, 
but on a planet of some other star? 

It is of course conceivable that the space of the resurrection world 
should have properties which are manifestly incompatible with its 


14As would seem to be assumed, for example, by Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses, Bk. HU, 
Ch. 34, Sec. 1). 
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being a region of physical space. But on the other hand, it is not 
of the essence of the notion of a resurrection world that its space 
should have properties different from those of physical space. And 
supposing it not to have different properties, it is not evident that 
a resurrected individual could learn from any direct observations 
that he was not on a planet of some sun which is at so great a distance 
from our own sun that the stellar scenery visible from it is quite 
unlike that which we can now see. The grounds that a resurrected 
person would have for believing that he is in a different space from 
physical space (supposing there to be no discernible difference in 
spatial properties) would be the same as the grounds that any of us 
may have now for believing this concerning resurrected individuals. 
These grounds are indirect and consist in all those considerations 
(e.g., Luke 16: 26) which lead most of those who consider the ques- 
tion to reject as absurd the possibility of, for example, radio com- 
munication or rocket travel between earth and heaven. 


V 


In the present context my only concern is to claim that this doc- 
trine of the divine creation of bodies, composed of a material other 
than that of physical matter, which bodies are endowed with suf- 
ficient correspondence of characteristics with our present bodies, 
and sufficient continuity of memory with our present consciousness, 
for us to speak of the same person being raised up again to life in 
a new environment, is not self-contradictory. If, then, it cannot 
be ruled out ab initio as meaningless, we may go on to consider 
whether and how it is related to the possible verification of Christian 
theism. 

So far I have argued that a survival prediction such as is contained 
in the corpus of Christian belief is in principle subject to future 
verification. But this does not take the argument by any means 
as far as it must go if it is to succeed. For survival, simply as such, 
would not serve to verify theism. It would not necessarily be a 
state of affairs which is manifestly incompatible with the non-exist- 
ence of God. It might be taken just as a surprising natural fact. 
The atheist, in his resurrection body, and able to remember his life 
on earth, might say that the universe has turned out to be more 
complex, and perhaps more to be approved of, than he had realized. 
But the mere fact of survival, with a new body in a new environment, 
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would not demonstrate to him that there is a God. It is fully com- 
patible with the notion of survival that the life to come be, so far 
as the theistic problem is concerned, essentially a continuation of 
the present life, and religiously no less ambiguous. And in this 
event, survival after bodily death would not in the least constitute 
a final verification of theistic faith. 

I shall not spend time in trying to draw a picture of a resurrec- 
tion existence which would merely prolong the religious ambiguity 
of our present life. The important question, for our purpose, is 
not whether one can conceive of after-life experiences which would 
not verify theism (and in point of fact one can fairly easily conceive 
them), but whether one can conceive of after-life experiences which 
would serve to verify theism. 

I think that we can. In trying to do so I shall not appeal to the 
traditional doctrine, which figures especially in Catholic and mystical 
theology, of the Beatific Vision of God. ‘The difficulty presented 
by this doctrine is not so much that of deciding whether there are 
grounds for believing it, as of deciding what it means. I shall not, 
however, elaborate this difficulty, but pass directly to the investiga- 
tion of a different and, as it seems to me, more intelligible possibility. 
This is the possibility not of a direct vision of God, whatever that 
might mean, but of a situation which points unambiguously to the 
existence of a loving God. This would be a situation which, so 
far as its religious significance is concerned, contrasts in a certain 
important respect with our present situation. Our present situation 
is one which in some ways seems to confirm and in other ways to 
contradict the truth of theism. Some events around us suggest the 
presence of an unseen benevolent intelligence and others suggest 
that no such intelligence is at work. Our situation is religiously 
ambiguous. But in order for us to be aware of this fact we must 
already have some idea, however vague, of what it would be for our 
situation to be not ambiguous, but on the contrary wholly evidential 
of God. I therefore want to try to make clearer this presupposed 
concept of a religiously unambiguous situation. 

There are, I suggest, two possible developments of our experience 
such that, if they occurred in conjunction with one another (whether 
in this life or in another life to come), they would assure us beyond 
rational doubt of the reality of God, as conceived in the Christian 
faith. These are, first, an experience of the fulfillment of God’s 
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purpose for ourselves, as this has been disclosed in the Christian 
revelation; in conjunction, second, with an experience of communion 
with God as he has revealed himself in the person of Christ. 

The divine purpose for human life, as this is depicted in the New 
Testament documents, is the bringing of the human person, in 
society with his fellows, to enjoy a certain valuable quality of per- 
sonal life, the content of which is given in the character of Christ— 
which quality of life (?.e. life in relationship with God, described 
in the Fourth Gospel as eternal life) is said to be the proper destiny 
of human nature and the source of man’s final self-fulfillment and 
happiness. ‘The verification situation with regard to such a fulfill- 
ment is asymmetrical. On the one hand, so long as the divine pur- 
pose remains unfulfilled, we cannot know that it never will be fulfilled 
in the future; hence no final falsification is possible of the claim that 
this fulfillment will occur—unless, of course, the prediction contains 
a specific time clause which, in Christian teaching, it does not. But 
on the other hand, if and when the divine purpose is fulfilled in our 
own experience, we must be able to recognize and rejoice in that ful- 
fillment. For the fulfillment would not be for us the promised 
fulfillment without our own conscious participation in it. 

It is important to note that one can say this much without being 
cognizant in advance of the concrete form which such fulfillment 
will take. The before-and-after situation is analogous to that of 
a small child looking forward to adult life and then, having grown 
to adulthood, looking back upon childhood. ‘The child possesses 
and can use correctly in various contexts the concept of “being 
grown-up,” although he does not know, concretely, what it is like 
to be grown-up. But when he reaches adulthood he is nevertheless 
able to know that he has reached it; he is able to recognize the ex- 
perience of living a grown-up life even though he did not know in 
advance just what to expect. For his understanding of adult ma- 
turity grows as he himself matures. Something similar may be sup- 
posed to happen in the case of the fulfillment of the divine purpose 
for human life. That fulfillment may be as far removed from our 
present condition as is mature adulthood from the mind of a little 
child; nevertheless, we possess already a comparatively vague notion 
of this final fulfillment, and as we move towards it our concept will 
itself become more adequate; and if and when we finally reach that 
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fulfillment, the problem of recognizing it will have disappeared in B 
the process. w 
The other feature that must, I suggest, be present in a state of Ww 
affairs that would verify theism, is that the fulfillment of God’s sc 
purpose be apprehended as the fulfillment of God’s purpose and not | te 
simply as a natural state of affairs. ‘To this end it must be accom- fr 
panied by an experience of communion with God as he has made hi 
himself known to men in Christ. de 
The specifically Christian clause, “as he has made himself known Ol 
to men in Christ,” is essential, for it provides a solution to the prob- to 
lem of recognition in the awareness of God. Several writers have kr 
pointed out the logical difficulty involved in any claim to have ar 
encountered God. How could one know that it was God whom of 
one had encountered? God is described in Christian theology in by 
terms of various absolute qualities, such as omnipotence, omni- A 
presence, perfect goodness, infinite love, etc., which cannot as such | w 
be observed by us, as can their finite analogues, limited power, local of 
presence, finite goodness, and human love. One can recognize tr 
that a being whom one “encounters’’ has a given finite degree of 
power, but how does one recognize that he has unlimited power? th 
How does one observe that an encountered being is omnipresent? on 
How does one perceive that his goodness and love, which one can th 


perhaps see to exceed any human goodness and love, are actually 






















infinite? Such qualities cannot be given in human experience. 
One might claim, then, to have encountered a Being whom one be 
presumes, or trusts, or hopes to be God; but one cannot claim to CI 
have encountered a Being whom one recognized to be the infinite, 
almighty, eternal Creator. 
This difficulty is met in Christianity by the doctrine of the Incar- -” 
nation—although this was not among the considerations which led ™ 
to the formulation of that doctrine. ‘The idea of incarnation pro- co 
vides answers to the two related questions: ‘“‘How do we know that to 
God has certain absolute qualities which, by their very nature, tran- on 
scend human experience?” and “How can there be an eschatological trt 
verification of theism which is based upon a recognition of the pres- as 
ence of God in his Kingdom?” au 
In Christianity God is known as “the God and Father of our Lord on 
Jesus Christ.” *° God is the Being about whom Jesus taught; the fai 






15 For example, H. W. Hepburn, Christianity and Paradox, 1958, pp. 56 f. 
16 II Cor. 11:31. 
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Being in relation to whom Jesus lived, and into a relationship with 
whom he brought his disciples; the Being whose agape toward men 
was seen on earth in the life of Jesus. In short, God is the tran- 
scendent Creator who has revealed himself in Christ. Now Jesus’ 
teaching about the Father is a part of that self-disclosure, and it is 
from this teaching (together with that of the prophets who preceded 
him) that the Christian knowledge of God’s transcendent being is 
derived. Only God himself knows his own infinite nature; and 
our human belief about that nature is based upon his self-revelation 
to men in Christ. As Karl Barth expresses it, “Jesus Christ is the 
knowability of God.” ** Our beliefs about God’s infinite being 
are not capable of observational verification, being beyond the scope 
of human experience, but they are susceptible of indirect verification 
by the removal of rational doubt concerning the authority of Christ. 
An experience of the reign of the Son in the Kingdom of the Father 
would confirm that authority, and therewith, indirectly, the validity 
of Jesus’ teaching concerning the character of God in his infinite 
transcendent nature. 

The further question as to how an eschatological experience of 
the Kingdom of God could be known to be such has already been 
answered by implication. It is God’s union with man in Christ 
that makes possible man’s recognition of the fulfillment of God’s 
purpose for man as being indeed the fulfillment of God’s purpose 
forhim. ‘The presence of Christ in his Kingdom marks this as being 
beyond doubt the Kingdom of the God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It is true that even the experience of the realization of the prom- 
ised Kingdom of God, with Christ reigning as Lord of the New Aeon, 
would not constitute a logical certification of his claims nor, ac- 
cordingly, of the reality of God. But this will not seem remarkable 
to any philosopher in the empiricist tradition, who knows that it is 
only a confusion to demand that a factual proposition be an analytic 
truth. A set of expectations based upon faith in the historic Jesus 
as the incarnation of God, and in his teaching as being divinely 
authoritative, could be so fully confirmed in post-mortem experience 
as to leave no grounds for rational doubt as to the validity of that 
faith. 


17 Church Dogmatics, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 150. 
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There remains of course the problem (which falls to the New | 
‘Testament scholar rather than to the philosopher) whether Christian 
tradition, and in particular the New Testament, provides a suf- | 
ficiently authentic “picture” of the mind and character of Christ to | 
make such recognition possible. I cannot here attempt to enter 
into the vast field of Biblical criticism, and shall confine myself to | 
the logical point, which only emphasizes the importance of the his- | 
torical question, that a verification of theism made possible by the 
Incarnation is dependent upon the Christian’s having a genuine 
contact with the person of Christ, even though this is mediated 
through the life and tradition of the Church. 

One further point remains to be considered. When we ask the 
question, “To whom is theism verified?” one is initially inclined to 
assume that the answer must be, ““To everyone.” We are inclined 
to assume that, as in my parable of the journey, the believer must be 
confirmed in his belief, and the unbeliever converted from his un- 
belief. But this assumption is neither demanded by the nature of 
verification nor by any means unequivocably supported by our Chris- 
tian sources. 

We have already noted that a verifiable prediction may be condi- 
tional. ‘“There is a table in the next room” entails conditional pre- 
dictions of the form: if someone goes into the next room he will see, 
etc. But no one is compelled to go into the next room. Now it may 
be that the predictions concerning human experience which are 
entailed by the proposition that God exists are conditional predic- 
tions and that no one is compelled to fulfill those conditions. Indeed 
we stress in much of our theology that the manner of the divine self- 
disclosure to men is such that our human status as free and respon- 
sible beings is respected, and an awareness of God never is forced 
upon us. It may then be a condition of post-mortem verification that 
we be already in some degree conscious of God by an uncompelled 
response to his modes of revelation in this world. It may be that 
such a voluntary consciousness of God is an essential element in the 
fulfillment of the divine purpose for human nature, so that the veri- 
fication of theism which consists in an experience of the final fulfill- 
ment of that purpose can only be experienced by those who have 
already entered upon an awareness of God by the religious mode of 
apperception which we call faith. 
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If this be so, it has the consequence that only the theistic believer 
can find the vindication of his belief. This circumstance would not 
of course set any restriction upon who can become a believer, but it 
would involve that while theistic faith can be verified—found by one 
who holds it to be beyond rational doubt—yet it cannot be proved 
to the nonbeliever. Such an asymmetry would connect with that 
strain of New Testament teaching which speaks of a division of man- 
kind even in the world to come. 

Having noted this possibility I will only express my personal opin- 
ion that the logic of the New Testament as a whole, though ad- 
mittedly not always its explicit content, leads to a belief in ultimate 
universal salvation. However, my concern here is not to seek to 
establish the religious facts, but rather to establish that there are such 
things as religious facts, and in particular that the existence or non- 
existence of the God of the New Testament is a matter of fact, and 
claims as such eventual experiential verification. 











PROFESSIONAL AND LAY THEOLOGY 
—A DILEMMA 


By Epwarp Far.tey 


NOTHER “irony of American History” has as usual stolen 


upon us unawares. Ironically it concerns that which thirty | 


years ago was limited to certain courses in theological sem- 
inaries, the nature and status of theology. The Churches in Amer- 
ica, it seems, cannot make up their minds about theology, and thus a 
vacillation is occurring which is reflected in two quite opposite moods 
that are cutting across the Churches. 


I 


Kierkegaard was neither the first nor the last person to suspect 
“theological professors.” Vast and powerful are the moods today 
that suspect and even resent something called theology. Such moods 
have arisen from our total cultural heritage, although the present 
has given them a unique twist. America has always been in Europe’s 
book an “untheological” or “sub-theological” part of Christendom. 
Our nation, busy hacking itself out of the frontier and building new 
industrial frontiers, had little time or interest in theological sophisti- 
cation. Such is America’s heritage and many in our decade are try- 
ing to live up to it. The present version of that heritage has some- 
thing to do with the urge to develop clusters of togetherness 
(churches?) and familial types of relationships up and down the 
community. Theology with its highly involved distinctions and its 
ever critical stance is always a potential divider of men, and hence is 
a threat to the community. If so, so much the worse for theology. 
Such is the general mood. 

However, tell it not in Gath, but among the bitterest of the op- 
ponents of theology are great segments of the Churches themselves. 
While anti-theology in Christendom ultimately may be derived from 
the Church’s general participation in the broader moods of society, 
more specific reasons for such can be fathomed. Last Spring in the 
annual gathering of one of the major denominations, a panel was 
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held in which both “ministers” and “theologians” participated. The 
issue came to this. ‘The ministers saw a great gulf fixed between 
the ministry (and by inference the “people’’) and theologians. ‘The 
reason: because theology with its polysyllables and stratospheric talk 
just did not communicate the Gospel to the “frontier” where real 
people apparently really lived. ‘Thus with the theologian sent back 
to fumble around among his theories and speculations in the ivory 
(or Gothic) tower of a seminary, the Church can return to the prac- 
tical, relevant, easily-understood task of serving and spreading the 
Gospel. Having thus banished the ancient queen of the sciences, 
the anti-theologians find themselves in company with the man who 
“loves religion but hates theology.” * 

But now the irony begins. For right along with anti-theology 
come vast segments of the Church hungering and thirsting for theol- 
ogy. Here theology is not narrowly limited to a few professionals 
who write difficult books. ‘Theology is something we all inevitably 
engage in. As Robert McAfee Brown says, “The layman can never 
avoid theology; if he refuses to think through his faith, he simply 
settles for inferior theology.” * Apparently guided by this assump- 
tion, Churches and presses have launched endeavors to make laymen 
better theologians or “lay theologians.” Westminster Press has pub- 
lished the Layman’s Theological Library, Doubleday the Christian 
Faith Series, and John Knox Press is beginning The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary. The Reflection Book series offers brief, inexpensive 
digests of theological material. All in all a vast and invaluable effort 
is being made to educate the layman theologically. Such is the 
Church’s halting between two opinions. “They (the theologians) 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid him,” 
expresses one of them. “Arise, take up your Tillich, and read,” 
expresses the other. 

When we look at these two moods, we must say that both have their 
grains of truth. In fact both are necessities in the life of the Church. 
For this reason each one by itself constitutes a potential danger to the 
Church. Both moods must be defended and also attacked. ‘The 
reason is that theology itself in relation to the Church has two dimen- 
sions or characteristics which must always be retained. 

1 William Hordern, A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1957), p. 1. 


2 Robert McAfee Brown, The Significance of the Church (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956), Foreword. 
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II 


Theology as a Discipline. ‘Theology occurs whenever the Church 
inquires into the nature of that Word from which it lives and in 
which it has its being. Barth has made it clear that theology is not 
a seeking after the Word. ‘Theology is possible only because we 
already live to some degree from and within that decisive event of 
salvation, Jesus the Christ. Yet the Church’s life is never simply 
synonymous with the Word or continuous with it. The Church’s 
life is marred constantly by living in what Bonhoeffer calls the 
‘“middle,”’ between the beginning and the end, between curse and 
promise. In brief the Church (like everything else ultimately) lives 
by grace. ‘This means that theology is not merely a theoretical or 
abstract inquiry after the Word, but an inquiry that goes on within 
the context of crucial problems the Church constantly faces, problems 
that evidence the Church’s life in the “middle.” ‘Theology, what- 
ever else it is, is not a working of Chinese puzzles. Because it con- 
cerns life-or-death problems in the Church, and because it addresses 
these within its inquiry into the Word it both has and does not have, 
theology is an essential and serious dimension of the Church’s life. 
The Church dare not “play” with it. The Church dare not merely 
“popularize” it. 

All this is to say that theology is in some sense a Wissenschaft, a 
science, or better translated, a discipline. Nor is it a half-way dis- 
cipline, or pseudo-discipline, an endeavor that might always be that 
of the dilettante. ‘The Church dare not play the dilettante with 
respect tothe Word. ‘This means there is no limit that can be placed 
on the Church in its theological task. ‘There is no realm of scholar- 
ship, no area of knowledge, from which the Church is barred in 
principle, if such will help it serve and clarify the Word. ‘The 
Church itself has recognized this and has employed all sorts of aids: 
linguistic and philological tools, archaeological data and methods, 
philosophical distinctions, and historical insights—all for the purpose 
of inquiring into the Word which makes up its life. “The Church 
thus is driven to conceive theology, at least in one of its aspects, in 
terms of the new unpopular expert or specialist. What we are say- 
ing is that the Church in one of its aspects ought always to do nothing 
but theologize, where theology in its most technical and forbidden 
aspects is pursued, where areas of specialization within the field of 
theology will be developed. 
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Theology in this sense is not related directly but indirectly to the 
Church. Its role, that is, is not assigned to it in terms of immediate, 
practical problems the Church faces at a given moment. When this 
happens, “practical problems” tend to become norms themselves and 
the Church will then allow the Word to speak only if it speaks to 
those problems. Ultimately (indirectly), theology occurs within the 
Church and is addressed to the Church, but it does this best when it 
is able to place in parentheses immediate problems, and thus works 
on highly technical, academic, and “irrelevant” problems. Thus the 
raison d’étre of theology in this sense is not to provide a pipeline 
between God and the Church. In short, theology itself dare not 
attempt to be the Word. ‘Theology is related to the Church more 
as a troubler of the waters, where over long periods of time the 
results of its “‘irrelevant’’ inquiries may exist in the fashion of a 
critical and general atmosphere that surrounds and pervades the 
Church and in which the Church almost unconsciously breathes. 
Again, this “atmosphere” is not synonymous with the Word, nor the 
only way the Word might speak. Yet it does create in the Church a 
kind of deposit of methods and materials which the Church can use 
to test itself and its perennial idolatries in relation to the Word. 

It should be clear by now the danger or at least the possible mis- 
understanding that might arise in the “lay theology’’ movement 
where “everyone is a theologian.”” Everyone may be a theologian 
in a very broad and general sense, but in so far as theology is a 
Wissenschaft, requiring long-forged tools of a discipline, we must 
frankly say everyone is not a theologian. ‘Those who use the term 
“lay theology” are of course conscious that the lay theologian is not 
the only theologian. Our point, however, is that there are connota- 
tions in the term “theology” which differ between the phrases “‘the- 
ologian” and “lay theologian.” ‘Traditionally, theology has included 
a rigor which is not possible for the lay theologian. And the Church 
is in danger if it loses the traditional connotations of a rigorous, 
disciplined theology. ‘The theologian thus is not synonymous with 
the lay theologian. Nor is the minister a theologian in this “‘irrel- 
evant’’ sense, for the multiple nature of the minister’s task usually 
bars him from highly academic work. Nor would a theologian 
necessarily be synonymous with the seminary professor in so far as 
the teaching of theology is not inevitably theologizing. Schleier- 
macher, it seems, was one of the first to spell out the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between the theological and other aspects of the Church. 
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Theology is not the business of all who belong to a particular Church, Si 
not in so far as they belong to it; but only when and in so far as they V 
have a share in the Guidance of the Church.* SI 
Such is the grain of truth on the side of those who are anti- i 
theological. It resides in the fact that they have sensed the technical, | © 
academic, “irrelevant” nature of theology. In this we must concur, | 
but further insist that the Church needs this “irrelevant” enterprise. fe 
III : ~ 
Theology as Servant. The Wissenschaft nature of theology is the f Pp 
first dimension of theology which we must stress and which the c 
Church must retain. The second sounds almost the opposite, although u 
it too is a characteristic which is derived from theology as inquiry u 
into the nature of the Word. We have said that the Church in its d 
life under the Word is driven to theological inquiry in the fullest, st 
most technical sense. However, while this “irrelevant” theology is 
necessary, we must not limit “inquiry into the Word” to those who n 
are technically trained. ‘The Church in every aspect of its life lives r 
from the Word. The Church must continually face “practical” t 
questions about educational processes, preaching techniques, and | | 
business policies. But if it faces these apart from its life under the q 
Word, it has ceased to be what it is, the Church. The Church would | P 
then live out of itself rather than out of the Word, in which case it i 
may be a society, a philanthropic organization, a togetherness, or a P 
place of weekly moral edification, but not the Church. The Church C 
dare not place the Word in parentheses about any aspect of its life. | © 
In brief it dare not refrain from raising the perennial theological | * 
question, which is a question of the nature of the Word in relation u 
to the Church. | d 
The “professional” theologian raises the same question although in i 
indirect relation to the Church. Immediate, concrete problems of | 
the Church are not decisive for his inquiry. Theology in this second 
dimension exists in direct and immediate relation to the Church. It d 
is the Church facing its own concrete problems in the light of the " 
Word. Let us be clear, however. Theology is always an inquiry ; 
t 


in terms of the Word. It is never a question of mere technique or 
practical utility. Thus instead of dealing with how questions, theol- 
Ogy’s question is a what question. Under the Word, what can we 







3 Friedrich Schleiermacher, Brief Outline of the Study of Theology (Edinburgh, 1850), p. 92. 
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say about this aspect of the Church? Is its existence justified at all? 
What judgment does the Word bring to it, and what grace? It 
should be clear that theology in this sense is also a necessary moment 
in the life of the Church, for the Church dare not conceive any part 
of itself as somehow apart from the Word. 

In this sense theology is a servant, primarily of the Word but there- 
fore also of the Church. To be sure, the Church itself must be the 
“servant-Church,” but to serve the Word includes a perpetual testing 
of every present servanthood. And this is not possible apart from a 
perennial inquiry into the nature of the Word and its relation to the 
Church. ‘This “servant’’ nature of theology thus is the reason for 
the extensiveness or universality of the theological task throughout 
the Church. If the whole Church is servant, then it cannot and 
dare not avoid an inquiry which will measure the adequacy of its 
servant-hood. 

Such is the grain of truth in the “lay theology” movement, for this 
movement is doing the Church the service of extending theological 
responsibility throughout all lines and levels of the Church. Chris- 
tian education therefore is not primarily a pedagogical enterprise. 
This would assume its questions are merely how questions. If its 
question is merely, what methods help produce Christian young 
people, then it declares itself autonomous before the Word. Preach- 
ing can never be merely a problem of what rhetorical techniques can 
produce this effect (rapport?) on this type of congregation. ‘This 
capitulates to the assumption that the Word concerns only the con- 
tent of sermons while technique and form are derived from other 
sources. ‘Thus technique and form are made autonomous before 
the Word. If “lay theology” is taken seriously, it will mean every 
dimension of the Church will ask the theological question of itself, 
“what has this to do with the Word.” In this sense everyone must 
be a theologian. 

This grain of truth in lay theology helps clarify the bushel of 
danger in anti-theology. The anti-theologians, it seems, want to be 
“religious” without being theological. ‘They want to be “Christian 
business-men,”’ devoted pastors, and ardent teachers, without splitting 
theological hairs. Problems are raised here concerning the implied 
view of the nature of theology and also the nature of being “Chris- 
tian.” Apparently they are identifying theology with the highly 
technical work of theological specialists. It is understandable that 
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they comprehend or appreciate little of these technical endeavors. 
Our point, however, is that theology refers to something broader than 
esoteric scholarship. ‘Theology is also the kind of questioning or 
inquiring into a problem which questions from the Word. It is the 
attempt to live under the Word by raising the intellectual question 
of the nature and content of the Word. 

Also to be questioned is the implied view of being “Christian” on 
the part of the anti-theologians. Apparently they feel that witness- 
ing, ministering, worshipping, and teaching all take place purely and 
more or less automatically; that what is being witnessed to, ministered 
in behalf of, worshipped, and taught, is always and inevitably the 
Word. What this amounts to is the incredible claim that idolatry 
and sin no longer plague Christians. Yet what could be more ob- 
vious than the Church’s constant substitution of almost everything 
in place of the Word. In spite of the piety of “Christian business- 
men” and Christian ministers, the Churches still become societies to 
promote community welfare and togetherness, sermons become ex- 
hortations to various canons of human decency, and witness and serv- 
ice become the “‘program,” with its tons of literature and its millions 
of organization man-hours. The Church of course is more than 
these things, but it is not above these things. Hence, the assumption 
that it can do without a perpetual self-testing under the Word is a 
formidable danger, for it places every idolatry under the bushel of a 
secure and safe status quo. 

The anti-theologians should know, then, what they are rejecting 
when they reject theology. They are rejecting any further inquiry 
into the Word, and rather are assuming that they already perfectly 
understand and apparently exemplify that Word. For instance, 
many relate theology to the minister as a kind of extra-curricular 
activity, something for those who have the aptitude for it, one of 
several competing interests from which the minister must choose. 
What is being claimed here is that it is arbitrary whether or not a 
minister inquires into the Word. Paradoxically, the minister then 
is called continually to proclaim a living Word yet is not responsible 
continually to test himself and his proclamation by it. 

Such are the two “moods’’ about theology. Possibly they are 
moods always with the Church. Both have their grains of truth and 
hence must be heard. However, when one alone becomes dominant, 
when theology is seen as merely unimportant or merely general and 
popular, the church must answer, Vade Satanas (Begone, Satan)! 





—_ Fy Fr 
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SHOULD THE BIBLE BE 
DE-PLATONIZED? 


By WuLLt1AmM Davipson GEOGHEGAN 


ROFESSOR Edmond LaB. Cherbonnier’s article, “Is There a 
Biblical Metaphysic?,” * provides a stimulating challenge to an 
attempt at refutation. The importance of the subjects with 

which he deals—Platonic and Biblical metaphysics—is too great to 
allow apparent errors to pass unnoticed. Stated simply, the gist of 
his thesis is that Platonism has been regarded—wrongly—as the 
archetype of religious metaphysics. Many philosophical theologians 
unaware of, or indifferent to, the distinctive metaphysic of the Bible 
have endeavored in vain to understand and to explain the basic 
message of the Bible in terms of a Platonic and alien metaphysic. 
Anti-metaphysical theologians, chary of Platonizing the Bible, have 
failed to discern and to explain the distinctive metaphysic which the 
Bible contains. “Today, however, an impressive number of impor- 
tant religious thinkers are concerned with identifying the inde- 
pendent, perhaps the uniquely autonomous, metaphysic of the Bible 
without resort to Platonizing. In the direction of this Biblical 
metaphysic—a kind of personalism, it would appear—lies the begin- 
ning of a “truly ecumenical theology.” 

Now in reply to this interesting thesis with which in a very broad 
sense I have much sympathy,’ I should like to begin with some gen- 
eral considerations of orientation, and then deal specifically with 
some of the topics which Cherbonnier treats in what seems to me to 
be an insufficiently critical way. 


I 


One of Cherbonnier’s basic assumptions is the wholly acceptable 
one that metaphysics and Biblical thought are not mutually exclusive 
terms. It is obvious that the Bible employs some metaphysical con- 


1 Theology Today, XV, No. 4 (January, 1959), 454-469. 
2See William D. Geoghegan, Platonism in Recent Religious Thought (New York: Colum 


bia University Press, 1958), p. 175. 
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cepts, and contains a wealth of metaphysical implications; and that, 
conversely, metaphysics employs some religious concepts, and has 
far-reaching religious implications. But one suggests, over against 
Cherbonnier’s concept of the mutual independence of Platonic and 
Biblical metaphysics, the concept of the piecemeal complementarity 
of the two. They are, perhaps, like two planetary bodies whose 
paths cross, but which themselves never meet. An initial illustra- 
tion of piecemeal complementarity can be seen in Cherbonnier’s 
definition of metaphysics in terms of its two fundamental questions: 
What is universally true? And how is the universally true related 
to particular truths? This definition, under which, of course, a 
Biblical metaphysic would fall, differs in no essential way from the 
concept of metaphysics in Plato’s dialogues. Therefore, one who 
would de-Platonize the Biblical metaphysic is confronted at the 
outset with the self-stultifying paradox that, in a fundamental sense, 
a Biblical metaphysic must be Platonic if it is to be a metaphysic at 
all. At many points the content of a Platonic and a Biblical meta- 
physic must differ, but at one point they must agree if either is to be 
a metaphysic: each must take the form of a completely general in- 
quiry into the nature of things as they are, and as they may be. 

One may concede Cherbonnier’s point that a Platonic and a Bib- 
lical metaphysic differ as to the kind of object they each make focal 
in their inquiries: for Platonism it is Ideas, and for the Bible persons, 
their relations, and ultimately, of course, God. One may go even 
further, and concede that despite the portrait of Socrates as a unique 
individual personality in the early and middle dialogues, Platonism 
lacks an explicit doctrine of the significance of the unique individual, 
favoring instead a cyclical interpretation of human existence. ‘This 
blind spot of Platonism was recognized and, to a considerable extent, 
corrected by no less distinguished a Christian Platonist than St. 
Augustine.® 

Now in the place of a continuing process of mutual criticism and 
support between a Platonic and a Biblical metaphysic, Cherbonnier 
seems to have conjured up a grandiose vision of sweeping the onto- 
logical money-lenders from the personalistic temple. In the past, 
philosophical theologians such as Origen have subordinated revela- 
tion to reason, and anti-metaphysical theologians such as Tertullian 


3See The City of God, XII, xiii: “For once Christ died for our sins; and, rising from the 
dead, He dieth no more.” 
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have subordinated reason to revelation. He acknowledges the efforts 
at synthesis of the Bible and Platonism (very broadly understood) by 
Augustine and Aquinas but, with A. O. Lovejoy, deems them to have 
failed, leaving Christian thought in a state of theological schiz- 
ophrenia or at “dead center’’—a condition which prevails today. As 
an alternative view one suggests that Augustine and Aquinas did 
achieve important piecemeal solutions of the problem of the relation 
between a Biblical and a Platonic metaphysic; that these solutions 
were impressively effective in their own day, and continue to influ- 
ence most serious theological thinking in the West. ‘They are giants 
upon whose shoulders we may stand in order to obtain a better view. 
And while their view may not be ours (and perhaps should not be 
ours) their orientation can be ours and, as I am arguing, ought 
to be ours. 

Cherbonnier’s effort to evade this solution is not convincing. He 
contends that Platonism and personalism are “logical contraries”’ 
(p. 456). But it is very difficult to establish logical contraries except 
in the case of definite concepts, and as I shall undertake to show, 
Platonism in Cherbonnier’s understanding of the term seems to me 
to be vague and ambiguous. It may be noted further that the prob- 
lems of theology, like those of high philosophy, are basically incapable 
of definitive solution, as if one could obtain wide-spread agreement 
among a large number of thinkers over a long period of time. One 
reason why Augustine’s Confessions, for example, retains its vitality 
today is that the Christian thinker must resolve to his satisfaction 
fundamental problems of his era analogous to those which Augustine 
confronted in his day. From the Confessions he gets, not so much 
answers, as insight into the complexity and depth of the problems, 
and some indications of the way to go. 


II 


Cherbonnier quotes Claude Tresmontant to the effect that Hebraic 
thought (presumably the core of the Biblical metaphysic) is not a 
hodge-podge but comprises “the organically related parts of a co- 
herent, systematic whole, a logically consistent structure of thought” 
(p. 458). In the light of the most elementary knowledge of critical 
Biblical exegesis, one doubts that this thesis could be maintained for 
a moment. Commendably, Cherbonnier is much more restrained 
than the source he quotes, finding rather suggestions of such a meta- 
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physic in the Bible. Nevertheless, assuming that the germs of such 
a metaphysic are in the Bible, and that it remains only to develop 
them, will not the resultant system attain the rank of a metaphysic 
by conforming to the ideal of rational knowledge according to Plato’s 
criteria as delineated in the Republic—criteria which are, in effect, 
stated by Tresmontant? 

In this connection there arises what is perhaps the gravest self- 
contradiction in Cherbonnier’s essay. On the one hand he main- 
tains that it has been true in the past that, to put it simply, to philos- 
ophize is to Platonize; while, on the other hand, he wishes to 
philosophize, that is, to explicate the Biblical metaphysic, without 
Platonizing. But the thing cannot be done; he cannot have his cake 
and eat it, too. Otherwise put, if he wishes a metaphysical icing on 
the Biblical cake he must Platonize since, by general agreement, 
Plato’s dialogues do outline the general methods of metaphysical 
inquiry and as well provide the criteria required to measure their 
success. 

Perhaps the suggestion is germane that while a Biblical metaphysic 
without a Platonic form is impossible, it might be feasible to con- 
struct one with an irreducible minimum of Platonic content (that is, 
with the exception of those oft-noted and not infrequent overlaps 
where Platonic and Biblical content are virtually identical).* An 
illustration of this overlap lies at the very heart of the Biblical and 
personalistic metaphysic being proposed. ‘Thus, W. H. V. Reade is 
quoted as saying that “personality, however indefinable, is the highest 
‘category’ that we possess” (p. 459). Now if any metaphysical con- 
cept is an integral part of the Platonic tradition in metaphysics, 
“category” is certainly one of them. The Sophist, for example, is 
largely devoted to a discussion of this concept. 


Iil 


It seems quite apparent that Cherbonnier does not possess a clear 
and accurate concept of Plato and of Platonism. He uses the name 
Plato loosely to cover too much (e.g., Aristotelianism, Neoplatonism), 
or too little (e.g., a stage of Plato’s development, such as that reflected 
in the Republic). Discussion of this subject will be fruitless unless 
one distinguishes clearly between classical Platonism, the philosophy 


4See the interesting collection of parallel passages assembled by Adam Fox in Plato and 
the Christians (New York: Philosophical Library, 1957). 
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of Plato as that is disclosed in his dialogues, and the various forms of 
Platonism, such as Neoplatonism, Christian Platonism, and so forth, 
which developed in the Platonic tradition.’ And not only must such 
distinctions as these be made; if clarity is to be preserved, they must 
be adhered to consistently. “To make the name “Plato” synonymous 
with “metaphysics” (p. 455) is to obscure the quite important truth 
that while Plato was a metaphysician, he was much more besides: a 
dialogist, a poet, a kind of prophet and reformer, a philosophical the- 
ologian (Laws, X)—yes, even a “Biblical” theologian, as the critiques 
of the immoralities of Homer in the Republic show. 

Some of the ambiguity and vagueness characterizing Cherbonnier’s 
view of Plato also colors his understanding of Platonism. He again 
quotes ‘Tresmontant: “Platonism, for example, was radically unable 
to receive and transmit the Biblical theology of creation, incarnation, 
and real presence” (p. 485). Now while I am inclined to agree with 
what I understand is being said here, it must be admitted that the 
point is nevertheless an arguable one. For example, Paul Elmer 
More elaborately defended the thesis that Christian Platonism is a 
perfectly adequate synthesis of the best of two traditions, and that 
the doctrines of the incarnation and the real presence are the chief 
evidences of its success. And A. E. Taylor, despite a much greater 
critical restraint in expression, has a view generally congruent with 
that of More.*® 

Even more of a case in point is the following: “For thoroughgoing 
Platonism regularly obscures or denies the distinction between ‘be- 
ing’ and its opposite, ‘non-being,’ thereby violating the most impor- 
tant of all logical rules, the principle of consistency” (p. 461). Who 
is this representative of “thoroughgoing Platonism”’? Since he is not 
named, we may surmise from this particular context, and from nu- 
merous other references scattered throughout the article, that the 
guilty party is Paul Tillich, with his conception of God as “‘being- 
itself,”” beyond being and non-being.’ (In a conversation several 
years ago with Tillich, I asked him if he thought his systematic the- 
ology were in any significant sense Platonic. He replied that the 
only important aspect of his work which was Platonic was his insist- 
ence upon a sharp distinction between “essence” and “‘existence.”’ 

5 Geoghegan, op. cit., pp. 1 f. 

6 Ibid., pp. 46 f, 74-78. 


7 See Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
S200. 
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However this may be, his thought certainly does not reflect ‘“‘thor- 
oughgoing Platonism.’’) 

But, as previously noted, Cherbonnier’s most conspicuous weakness 
in interpreting Platonism vis-d-vis Biblical theology is a failure to 
recognize the piecemeal complementarity which holds between the 
two. In common with many interpreters he holds the view that the 
key concept of Platonic ontology is that “‘the most universal is the 
most real’’ (p. 460) and takes this to mean that “the universal is 
logically prior to the particular . . . and that knowledge of uni- 
versals is therefore of greater consequence than knowledge of partic- 
ulars” (p. 464). If he were to have added to this interpretation the 
Platonic view that the universal is also ontologically prior to the 
particular, he would have been in a fair way of understanding how 
Plato and the Bible do in fact complement each other. For there is 
an exact parallel between the way in which the Platonist knows an 
Idea, and the way in which the Biblical theologian knows God. For 
surely the Biblical theologian would admit that God as he is in 
himself (i.e., a se, as a universal) is both ontologically and epistemo- 
logically prior to any particular manifestation or concept of God. 
Otherwise, God would be only as he appeared to exist or was thought 
to exist. I think that in perfect agreement with the Biblical view of 
God one might say, adapting Augustine and Pascal: “Thou wouldst 
not be searching for Me (i.e., God, in and through the particulars) 
hadst thou not already found Me (as a universal).’’ In other words, 
there must be a Person to be revealed before there can be any revela- 
tion of that Person. 

There is an additional epistemological point here. When Cher- 
bonnier asserts that the Platonist holds that the “knowledge of uni- 
versals is . . . of greater consequence than knowledge of partic- 
ulars,”’ he is saying what any competent Biblical interpreter would 
say. Consider, for example, that substantial segment of the Old 
Testament from Joshua through Kings which reflects the so-called 
‘“Deuteronomic” theology of history—the view that the destiny of 
Israel fluctuates according to the covenant-loyalty and disloyalty of 
the people. Now this concept is a kind of universal, a general idea 
embracing a multitude of particular instances. Will any likely in- 
crease of archaeological knowledge of details concerning Deborah, 
Manasseh or Josiah increase our understanding of the general concept 
which their careers illustrate? I think not: no more than a spectro- 
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scopic analysis of an apple would make any clearer our idea of apple 
as distinct from our idea of orange. Ideas, in the Platonic sense, have 
not only their profound theological uses; they also have the aesthetic 
value of elegance, and the practical value of economy in thinking. 
The concept of piecemeal complementarity, which is the central 
one in this Christian Platonist reply to Cherbonnier, appears most 
significantly in connection with Plato’s idea of God. First of all, 
Cherbonnier is either ill-informed or else quite careless in expressing 
himself when he writes that ‘““Where the concept of God is concerned, 
however, Aristotle is, in Whitehead’s phrase, simply a footnote to 
Plato . . .” (p. 456). In the context of his celebrated (and, I think, 
unfortunate) remark that “The safest general characterization of the 
European philosophical tradition is that it consists of a series of 
footnotes to Plato,” * Whitehead was emphatically not referring to 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s respective ideas of God but to the Platonic 
origin of a “philosophy of organism.” Far from lumping together 
the ideas of God in Plato and Aristotle, Whitehead keeps them clearly 
and distinctly apart. In essence, Plato’s idea of God is akin to White- 
head’s ‘‘Principle of Concretion,” while Aristotle’s “Prime Mover” 
represents the kind of metaphysical absolute which a “philosophy of 
organism” is designed to overcome.*® 
Aristotle’s “eminently real’ Prime Mover is quite deistic in nature 
and function, and almost completely impersonal (although let it not 
pass unnoticed that “thinking upon thinking” is also an anthropo- 
morphic concept, although a highly attentuated one). Thus qual- 
ified, Aristotle’s deity is fully ‘“‘metaphysical” in the sense in which 
I take it Cherbonnier is using the word. ‘The God of Plato, on the 
contrary, is “a being besides other beings’”—the Demiurge of the 
Timaeus, the “best soul’ of the Laws. ‘This God is a finite deity 
who persuades man to live a life of righteousness in emulation of, and 
in assimilation to, the “best soul.’ In terms of its ethical theism this 
doctrine of God is quite as properly anthropomorphic as that of the 
Bible, although less dramatically and, in some instances, less objec- 
tionably so. In any case, Plato correlates truth and goodness as 
emphatically as the Bible does, for man’s moral goodness is dependent 
33 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
« Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1933), Chapter X, “The New Reformation”; Science and the Modern World (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1925), Chapter XI, “God.” See also Geoghegan, op. cit., pp. 113, 117 f). 
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upon his prior grasp of religious truth. Cherbonnier appears to 
have fallen victim to the rather common illusion that Plato's absolute 
and ultimate concept, the Idea of the Good in the Republic, is to be 
identified with his idea of God. Such an identification Plato never 
makes. It is for this reason that Taylor is able to conclude one of his 
studies of Plato as a theologian by stating that “Aristotle is the philo- 
sophical father of arid and naturalistic Deism, as Plato is of ethical 
Theism.” *° Thus, there is a clear distinction between the limited 
and somewhat personal God of Plato and the deistic and almost com- 
pletely impersonal God of Aristotle. ‘Therefore, it should be ap- 
parent that Aristotle, not Plato, is responsible for that metaphysical 
concept of God which Cherbonnier finds so unbiblical and so ob- 
jectionable. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis let us consider further some 
of the ideas about God in the Biblical metaphysic which Cherbonnier 
has sketched. When he asserts that in the Bible “the difference be- 
tween God and man... has nothing to do with space, time, or 
matter’’ (pp. 458-59), he is simply mistaken. For—like man—space, 
time, and matter are created by a Creator who is uncreated. ‘There 
is not only a difference—there is a difference totaliter aliter! Would 
the Bible have us believe that God is a material being, that his flesh 
is as grass, while the word of man endures forever? Is the contention 
defensible, on Biblical grounds, that ‘‘a living man is quite as ‘real’ 
as the living God” (p. 459)? Let not the Biblical metaphysician 
say so! 

In lieu of what he misconstrues as a Platonic distortion of the God 
of the Bible, Cherbonnier with an assist from Reade proposes a ‘‘bold 
anthropomorphism,” asserting that he feels free to do so because he 
has found no single logical refutation of it. Small wonder. One 
would be as unlikely to find a refutation of “bold anthropomor- 
phism” as to find an adult “refuting” his childhood. One does not 
refute his childhood; rather, it is to be hoped, he outgrows it. He 
outgrows it. So philosophical theology in the Christian tradition has 
tried to outgrow, without utterly casting out, thinking in vivid, 
human-like, picture language. So long as it is man who thinks, his 
thoughts will always have an irreducible residue of man-like qualities. 
Even Aristotle’s God thinks. 


10 Alfred Edward Taylor, Platonism and Its Influence (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1927), p. 116. 
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The problem, clearly, is not whether we shall have anthropomor- 
phism in our religious thinking (or in any other form of thinking 
for that matter). Some kind of anthropomorphism seems unavoid- 
able (and not always regrettably so). The problem is the kind and 
degree of anthropomorphism to be permitted in religious thought. 
With his strong moral emphases, Plato excluded from the concept of 
God any anthropomorphism suggestive of immorality in the divine 
nature and behavior. God is a “soul” or spirit persuading men to 
righteousness. Aquinas’ doctrine of analogy holds that while we may 
speak metaphorically of God as “angry,” such attribution is clearly 
equivocal or ambiguous, being unworthy of the divine nature. 
However, such attributes as “good’’ may be applied to God literally 
and unambiguously, because they are logically consistent with the 
nature of God as previously established, and are suited to his dignity. 
While this whole question is admittedly a most complex one, it does 
seem fair to say that although we do not know that God is a Person— 
otherwise we should be guilty of the kind of theological hybris attrib- 
uted to Tillich—(p. 465), we may say that in our understanding of 
him he is most like a person. And in saying this we are bound, even 
from the point of view of a Biblical metaphysic, to use Platonic crite- 


” 


ria of consistency and moral dignity. 
IV 


In general, Cherbonnier is correct when he argues that “faith” for 
Platonism is either a kind of probable knowledge or a kind of mys- 
tical illumination. But surely he is wrong when he takes this 
epistemological notion of faith and sets against it the Biblical idea 
of faith as ‘‘a voluntary relation of absolute trust” (p. 461) in God. 
Instead he should have compared the Biblical idea of faith with the 
kind of profoundly religious faith which Plato describes as incarnate, 
if you will, in the life and death of Socrates, in the Apology and asso- 
ciated dialogues. If the religion of Socrates is merely, as Cherbon- 
nier would seem to suggest, “the poetry men live by,” then by all 
means let us have more of such poetry. In addition, it should be 
observed that Cherbonnier and Reade cannot distinguish between 
the Biblical and (as they think) Platonic concepts of God without the 
use of the term “‘absolute,”’ a fundamental concept—perhaps the fun- 
damental concept—of Plato’s ontology. 
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This analysis undercuts, of course, the effort to establish an inde- 
pendent Biblical metaphysic with reference to the issue of faith and 
reason. Let us concede that the fundamental religious question is 
‘whether God is in fact trustworthy” (p. 462) and that the evidence 
of God’s trustworthiness is the fulfillment of his promises, and apply 
this to the case of Socrates. Do Christians know that God’s promises 
will be fulfilled? Or do they venture their lives upon this belief? 
They do not know that God is trustworthy; they believe it, and, like 
Socrates, must make ‘‘a virtue of agnosticism” (p. 468). Genuine 
religious faith, as distinct from knowledge and mystical illumination, 
must be agnostic; otherwise it would no longer be faith. “The only 
problem” is not to ‘‘persuade the philosopher to ask the right ques- 
tion” (p. 462). Socrates and Christ, despite many important differ- 
ences, each asked many right questions, and to find the answer each 
put up his life. Each lost his /ife, and each gained his life. As far 
as it goes, the parallel is exact; and there is in principle no difference 
between the concepts of religious faith in the Bible and in Plato's 
portrait of Socrates. 


V 


The problem of the relation between the one and the many is 
insoluble only if a final and complete answer (such as might be avail- 
able to divine omniscience) is sought by man. Otherwise, it would 
appear that the Platonic solution of “participation” is on the same 
intellectual footing as the Biblical idea of creation. In the Genesis 
story God, the completely free agent, speaks and acts to create a 
world. In Plato’s Laws (X) the existence of a “best soul” is inferred 
from the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies. It is needless 
to elaborate upon the fact that Aquinas’ cosmological and teleological 
arguments rest ultimately upon Platonic premises. The difference 
between the Biblical and the philosophical approaches is the differ- 
ence between prophetic insight cast in the framework of an archaic 
Babylonian myth and an intellectual conclusion supported by ob- 
servation and consistent reasoning. ‘The difference is between the 
methods of revealed and philosophical theology. Neither the meth- 
ods nor the conclusions reached by the methods are in conflict; they 
are complementary. One hand washes the other. The notion of a 
uniquely autonomous Biblical metaphysic is like one hand trying to 
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wash itself. It can be done, but why submit to such a gratuitously 
self-imposed handicap? 

One must concede that an important part of the Platonic corpus 
seems to depreciate “this world’ in favor of “otherworldliness.”’ * 
And yet, if I may borrow from Cherbonnier’s arsenal and strike a 
tu quoque, I have never read any refutation of Plato’s “‘otherworldli- 
ness.” Nor do I find that the Bible supports a condemnation of 
“otherworldliness.” Asa matter of fact some of the Biblical scholars 
whom Cherbonnier cites as forwarding a new Biblical metaphysic 
(especially C. H. Dodd) are fully cognizant of the eschatological 
elements of Scripture. Indeed, eschatology would seem to be the 
dominant motif of Biblical interpretation today. Now I would 
submit that eschatology is the prevalent form of otherworldiness in 
a Hebraic, Judaic, and Christian context, whereas depreciation of 
the changing and the particular is the primary form of otherworldli- 
ness in a Hellenic and, particularly, a Platonic context. In the Bible 
it is anticipated that this world of sin (spiritual falsehood) will give 
way to a new world of divine righteousness; in Plato this world of 
error and illusion (intellectual falsehood) must give way to the truth 
of Ideas. In the Bible, the “new age” is essentially temporal; in 
Plato, the truth is Ideal, and essentially timeless. But the two views 
are complementary since both the temporal in the Biblical sense and 
the Ideal in the Platonic sense are dimensions of our world, that is to 
say, aspects of human experience and imagination. Yet, despite 
their complementarity, there is also an incongruity between the 
views. And it would appear that the incongruity between the views 
reflects an incongruity in fact which a Christian Platonist like Au- 


gustine attempted to resolve in his City of God. ‘This way of putting 


the matter, it seems to me, differs radically from Cherbonnier’s con- 
tention that Christian Platonism itself constitutes the problem to be 
resolved. ‘The fact that many of the details of Augustine’s solution 
seem Otiose today (while his basic principles may be thoroughly 
relevant) is but another example of the piecemeal complementarity 
which has characterized, and which should continue to characterize, 
relations between a Biblical and Platonic metaphysic. 

One further point. It is easily conceded that in the Biblical view 


11 The Timaeus, to which A. E. Taylor traces a great deal of the inspiration of Whitehead’s 


“philosophy of organism,” is an exception. See Alfred Edward Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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man has creativity and thus, as it were, imitates God; and that all that 
men do matters. But it cannot be conceded that the ordinary round 
of human existence is for Plato a “meaningless shadow play’’ (p. 463). 
Even in the protracted allegory of the cave in the Republic, which 
superficially appears to support this view, ordinary human life is not 
meaningless; for it is capable of producing a philosopher who can 
save it. And, incidentally, Socrates, that apostle of the rational life, 
is not portrayed by Plato as an aloof intellectual aristocrat but as 
quite a plebeian fellow who is forever talking about such homely 
matters as shoemakers and tables. 


VI 


On the matter of religious language Cherbonnier and Tresmontant 
appear misleadingly uncritical. Does the “Hebraic method of meta- 
physical communication” actually enjoy the advantage over the 
Platonic of being ‘“‘universally comprehensible” (p. 463)? Plato's 
early ‘Socratic dialogues” where Socrates is depicted as seeking cor- 
rect definitions of such terms as “courage” and “piety” are more 
easily understood than, for example, the Deuteronomic theology of 
history in Joshua through Kings. (As a matter of fact both suffer, 
in my opinion, from the same faults of a wearisome redundancy 
and inconclusiveness.) 

While it must be admitted that Socrates moved largely in aristo- 
cratic circles, the man himself, as I have pointed out previously, had 
a notoriously disconcerting plebeian quality. He persisted in bring- 
ing ‘‘goodness”’ in a shoemaker and in a philosopher-king under the 
same rubric. And while it may be admitted further that aristocratic 
Greek culture seems to have been prejudiced against manual labor, 
it may be recalled that Joshua paid no great compliment to the 
Gibeonites when he enjoined that they should become “hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water.”’ 

Finally, when Cherbonnier asserts that in the Bible ‘there is no 
technical vocabulary” and “‘no problem of relating ‘religious lan- 
guage’ to ordinary speech,” one is at a loss to understand what he 
means to say. A handful of examples like “‘spirit,”’ “Messiah,” and 
“prophet” serves to illustrate the kind of difficult technical terms with 
which the Bible bristles. I know of only one Platonic dialogue—the 
Timaeus—which needs as much critical apparatus for its understand- 
ing as any one of several dozen Biblical books. 
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Cherbonnier claims that the Bible “makes no appeal” to any 
“special faculty beyond the range of ordinary human experience”’ 
(p. 464). In the light of this contention, what is the standing of the 
powers of Samuel as a seer, Joseph’s ability at dream-interpretation, 
the visions of the prophets, angelic visitations, and the deliverances of 
the Spirit generally? Most of these, as well as many other claims to 
knowledge in the Bible, are represented as charismatic endowments, 
not as forms of religious positivism. 

Of greater importance is Cherbonnier’s contention that the Plato- 
nist denies that the individual is “logically prior to his thoughts” 
(p. 465). Now this contention requires qualification, such as can be 
found by considering the case of Socrates as a teacher. Socrates has 
inferred from the Delphic oracle that he is the wisest of men because 
he is aware that he knows nothing, and he sets upon a mission of 
ascertaining whether other men are wiser. ‘Through persistent ques- 
tioning he finds that men think they know while in fact they do not 
know. Later on, in the Meno, he demonstrates paradoxically that 
an ignorant slave boy really knows how (through proper questioning) 
to prove a geometrical theorem which he thinks he does not know. 
In both cases—that of the ironically ignorant Socrates, as well as that 
of the really ignorant slave boy—the thinker is prior to the thought, 
temporally. And in the case of Socrates teaching the slave boy, the 
actual knowledge of Socrates is temporally prior to the potential 
knowledge of the boy. Yet on the postulates of Platonic epistemol- 
ogy the ideas of the theorem are ontologically (not merely logically) 
prior to any individual thinker. For in the objective idealism of 
Platonism, the Idea is discovered by the mind of man, not created by 
it. This analysis of Platonic epistemology is quite congruent with 
the Biblical understanding of man’s knowledge of God. Man does 
not, properly speaking, create his idea of God (for what, in essence, 
is idolatry but that?). Man discovers or, better, gains disclosure of 
God. In both cases—that of the theorem and that of God—the idea 
is ontologically prior to the individual thinker, and Platonism and the 
Bible are clearly complementary. 

Conceding that Plato’s concept of God is less richly personal than 
that of the Bible. it can nevertheless be shown that Plato’s thought 
fulfills Cherbonnier’s criteria for revelation. In essence, he argues 
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from man-to-man relations. In terms of relations between men he 
quite correctly holds that person A can know person B only when B 
“voluntarily discloses something of himself to another by his words 
and his deeds; that is, through particular, historical events” (p. 465). 
Now, how does Plato know Socrates, except in just such a manner? 
And when it comes to the matter of dialogue, it should be remem- 
bered that where the Bible undoubtedly has theological pre-em- 
inence, Plato has philosophical pre-eminence. In fact, it seems fair 
to say that Plato illuminates the method of dialogue on the human- 
istic level (where Cherbonnier’s analogy takes its origin) more fully 
and clearly than does the Bible. 


For reasons which I have discussed elsewhere,’ in recent years 
Christian Platonism seems to have been in a state of decline. And it 
has also suffered periods of decline in the more remote past, as when 
medieval nominalism prevailed over Anselm's Platonic realism. And 
yet the history of Western religious thought indicates that a state of 
decline for Christian Platonism has never been permanent. More- 
over, many of the greatest intellectual achievements of the Patristic 
Church were essentially those of Christian Platonism, especially that 
represented by Augustine.** I, for one, am bold enough to believe 
that the next major step in the development of Christian thought will 
be along the lines of a revival of Christian Platonism. And I would 
support this belief by citing the major point which Cherbonnier 
makes: that there is a Biblical metaphysic, that it is in the process of 
being sketched out, and that it holds great promise for the future of 
Christian theology. But, as I hope this article has made clear, that 
Biblical metaphysic, insofar as it is a metaphysic, will of necessity be 
to a considerable extent Platonic. For while it is not true that to 
philosophize is to Platonize, it is true that to philosophize without 
Platonizing is scarcely to philosophize at all. 

12 Geoghegan, op. cit., pp. 164-175. 

13 See Roy W. Battenhouse, ed., A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1955); Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1944). 
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THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN 
AMERICAN FICTION 


By Cartos BAKER 


HE subject before us is so wide-ranging that, for thorough 

examination, it would need twenty times the space here devoted 

to it. Indeed, the further one explores, the larger the domain 
appears to be. ‘The investigator begins at last to feel like that Nor- 
wegian sailor in Milton’s Paradise Lost who anchored his tiny skiff 
under the lee of what he took to be an island, only to discover that 
it was in fact a slumbering whale.* Under the bland surface of a 
veritable ocean of literary endeavor this whale of Biblical influence 
conceals its mighty dimensions. Sometimes it breaches for long 
enough to give the awed observer some little idea of its length and 
breadth before vanishing once more into the whelming deeps. No 
reader of what follows will be more conscious than the author of these 
remarks of the fact that they constitute the logbook of a mere tempo- 
rary encampment on the flanks of Leviathan. 

The breeding-ground for this mammoth influence is the King 
James version of the Bible. Quite apart from its theological implica- 
tions, it is our greatest English classic. Moreover, as Professor 
Randall Stewart has asserted, “‘the Bible has been the greatest single 
influence on our literature.” * ‘This is very nearly a truism, whether 
we are thinking in terms of style or in terms of substance. From the 
beginnings of American fiction in the early national period, our 
writers have shown a marked tendency to turn to the Bible either for 
rhetorical inspiration or for what may be called stylistic conditioning. 
Sometimes this turning has been unconscious or subconscious, some- 
times overtly intentional. We learn, for example, that James Feni- 
more Cooper, our first novelist of any real stature despite his manifest 
shortcomings in certain areas, not only helped to found the American 
Bible Society but also made a fetish of reading a hundred verses of 
the Bible with his wife every morning before breakfast.* Qualita- 


1 Paradise Lost 1:202-208. 
2 American Literature and Christian Doctrine, Baton Rouge, 1958, p. 3. 
3L. E. Nelson, Our Roving Bible, New York, 1945, p. 158. See also R. E. Spiller, Fenimore 
Cooper, New York, 1931, p. 68; and H. W. Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper, New York, 
1931, p. 26. 
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tively speaking, one can record the wish that the many styles of the 
Bible had exerted a greater effect than in fact they did on the prose of 
J. F. Cooper. Yet it is plain that he is only one of many who con- 
sciously exposed themselves to the syntax and vocabulary of Biblical 
utterance. The unconscious or subliminal effect of Biblical poetry 
and prose has been even more extensive. Hawthorne, for example, 
speaks with a kind of ironic nostalgia of “the old wooden meeting- 
house in Salem [Massachusetts] which used, on wintry Sabbaths, to 
be the frozen purgatory of my childhood.” * But it is entirely pos- 
sible that without that purgatorial deep-freeze in his early years, when 
we may be sure he was obliged to commit to memory dozens of 
passages from the Bible, Hawthorne’s later prose would not have 
melted into such fluent periods as we find in The Scarlet Letter or 
The Marble Faun. Hawthorne the stylist was of course influenced 
by Spenser and Bunyan and Milton, who in their turn had felt the 
impact of Biblical literature in their own verse and prose.’ Yet this 
is merely to place Hawthorne with his contemporary Melville and 
many others before and since whose work betrays both direct and in- 
direct Biblical effects. We hear of Stephen Crane in the later years of 
the nineteenth century, whose father was a doctor of divinity, a noted 
preacher, and a rather reluctant Methodist. “The young man’s version 
of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter was The Red Badge of Courage, written 
at a time when Crane was in a state of active rebellion against the 
religion of his youth. Yet we are told what many of his stories 
plainly reveal, that his early religious training, including much read- 
ing of the Bible, provided a ‘“‘permanent enrichment” of his emo- 
tional life.® 


4 Hawthorne, Our Old Home, Ch. XI. Other memoirs of the period allude to the austerity 
of atmospheric conditions in the meeting-houses. The narrator in Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown 
Folks (Ch. V) recalls a local Connecticut tradition that communion was once “administered 
under a temperature which actually froze the sacred elements while they were being dis- 
tributed.” He goes on to speak of “winter sessions in that old meeting-house” during which 
“I sat with my poor dangling feet perfectly numb and paralyzed with cold.” 

5 This vexing problem in stylistics always requires caution and taste. John Cline’s 
admirable dissertation on Hawthorne and the Bible (unpublished, Duke University, 1948) 
discovers a strong influence of the King James version on Hawthorne’s early story, “The 
Gentle Boy,” which first appeared in The Token in 1832, an early date for American fiction. 
At one point the boy says: “They drove me forth from the prison when they took my father 
thence, and I stood afar off watching the crowd of people, and when they were gone I came 
hither, and found only his grave.” Yet to the ear of another reader, the quoted passage seems 
to ring even more exactly with the accents of Bunyan. See Cline, pp. 222-223 

6 Vernon Loggins, 1 Hear America, New York, 1937, p. 24. Among Crane’s biographers, 
Thomas Beer, John Berryman, and D. G. Hoffman agree that Crane’s father imbued him with 
the New Testament and his mother with the Old, and that he made literature from the 
internal quarrel. On Crane’s early church attendance, see Berryman, Stephen Crane, New 
York, 1950, p. 14 
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I 


We have so far been speaking almost exclusively of stylistic matters. 
The debt to the Bible of our writers of prose fiction is, however, even 
deeper in the realms of image and idea. Again and again in the 
history of American letters we find writers using metaphors of Bib- 
lical origin. Not least among these is the great synoptic metaphor 
which so stimulated the imaginations of the American colonists in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that they thought and spoke 
of themselves under the image of the Chosen People, undertaking a 
task of plantation as the crowning act in God’s providential plan. 
Not only did they call America the Promised Land, but also, as Perry 
Miller has observed, “they grew to regard themselves as so like the 
Jews that every anecdote of tribal history seemed like a part of their 
own recollection.’”’* The metaphor has had almost innumerable 
repercussions both in and out of our literature. Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin, while engaged in the search for a suitable 
motif for the Great Seal of the new republic, called for a picture of 
“the children of Israel, led by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night.””"* Herman Melville named one of his heroes Israel Potter 
as a means of signifying that “for more than forty years, poor Potter 
wandered in the wild wilderness of the world’s extremest hardships 
and ills." ° In our own day, the same metaphor appears in the new 
context of John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, that memorable novel 
of the uprooted Okies in their ironic pilgrimage from the arid wilder- 
ness of the Dustbowl to California, the Promised Land of milk 
and honey.*° 

Great metaphors, like this one of the Chosen People, have ways of 
surviving in imaginative literature, especially when they are con- 
stantly reinforced by the authors’ return to the source-book where 
they originated. It is unfortunate in many respects that we did not 

7See Perry Miller’s brilliant essay, “The Garden of Eden and The Deacon’s Meadow,” 
American Heritage, 7 (December, 1955), p. 60. 

8 Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd, et al., Princeton, 1950—.Vol. I (1760- 
1776), pp. 494-495. In 1776 Franklin and Jefferson, though both of deistic inclination, offered 
designs for the Great Seal of the United States which seemed to suggest their belief in the 
interposition of God in human history. Their proposals depicted Moses on the Red Sea 
shore, touched with rays from a pillar of fire in the clouds, and extending his hand over the 
waves, which are about to overwhelm Pharaoh and his legions. Cf. Ex. 14:8-30 and 
Numbers 14:14. 

9 Melville, Israel Potter, Ch. I. Quoted by Nathalia Wright, Melville’s Use of the Bible, 
Chapel Hill, 1949, p. 53. See also Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History, New 
York, 1952, esp. pp. 24-25 and 70. 


10 Peter Lisca, The Wide World of John Steinbeck, New Brunswick, N. J., 1958, pp. 
168-173. 
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produce prose fiction in this country during the colonial period. 
One finds histories, diaries, biographies, autobiographies, sermons, 
and a wealth of charming doggerel verse. The Puritan prejudice 
against prose fiction, and indeed against secular literature of most 
kinds, is well summarized by a seventeenth-century minister named 
‘Thomas Shephard, whose reason for not reading books was that Jesus 
Christ is “not got with a wet finger.” ** Yet we can be roughly cer- 
tain of the kind of fiction the colonists would have written: home- 
spun, probably realistic, filled with lively imagery drawn about 
equally from the Bible and the barnyard, strongly moralistic in its 
esthetic orientation, and making constant recourse to the metaphor 
of the Chosen People. 

Well into the early national period, when our prose fiction began, 
the New England mind was saturated with the Old Testament rather 
than the New. All children were raised on the Bible from the 
cradle, and writers could assume, as we can no longer do, that the 
stories of Moses in the bulrushes, or Lot’s wife, or Ruth amid the 
alien corn, or Abraham’s sacrifice, were known to them as our chil- 
dren know the complex lore of missiles and moon-conquest. Pro- 
fessor Miller has observed that “there are hundreds of Edens, Josephs, 
Elijahs for every rare crucifixion or still ‘more rare recreation of the 
Manger, while Madonnas are, of course, non-existent” for the very 
probable reason that these images smacked of Popery.”” 

Even after the Second Great Awakening had begun to arouse a 
fresh interest in the teachings of the New Testament, the Pentateuch 
and the Old Testament prophets continued to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the American literary imagination. One discovers evidence 
of a not very surprising cultural lag in the transfer of imaginative 
allegiance from the Old Testament to the New. ‘The children, after 
all, still played with miniature Noah’s arks, still read in their primers 
about the fall of Adam, who happily came first in the alphabet and 
therefore in the charming hornbooks of the period, and still spoke of 
Job’s comforters as comfortably as they spoke of the comforters on 
their own trundle-beds. The literary effects of this kind of upbring- 
ing have been well stated by Harriet Beecher Stowe, who grew up in 
Connecticut in the early nineteenth century, and subsequently be- 

11 See Kenneth B. Murdock’s excellent Literature and Theology in Colonial New England, 


Cambridge, 1949, p. 62. 
12 Perry Miller, op. cit., p. 55. 
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came one of our most pertinacious writers of fiction before and after 
the Civil War. “I think,’ wrote Mrs. Stowe, “that no New Eng- 
lander brought up under the regime established by the Puritans 
could really estimate how much of himself had actually been formed 
by this constant face-to-face intimacy with Hebrew Literature.” As 
for herself, she said, the “passionate oriental phrases” of the Old 
Testament, “its quaint pathetic stories, its wild transcendent bursts 
of imagery, fixed an indelible mark in my imagination.” * 

Mrs. Stowe’s remarks are worth a moment’s reflection. For they 
serve to emphasize two major and quite different reasons for the 
popularity of the Bible with writers of fiction. The first, which is 
summed up in her phrase about “face-to-face intimacy,” embodies a 
certain comfortable and unmysterious familiarity of association, a 
fund of information held in unison, always available in the common 
talk of the kitchen and the marketplace, springing to mind in the 
most ordinary situations and shared by rich and poor alike. ‘This 
intimacy, this warm sense of association with Adam and Eve, Job and 
Jonah, David and Jonathan, Esau and Jacob, Ruth and Boaz, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, and even Sodom and Gomorrah, appears constantly in 
the so-called “local color” movement in nineteenth-century American 
fiction.** ‘To take only one example, this familiarity is reflected in 
the humorous writing shortly before the Civil War when the Widow 
Bedott, after long pursuit, has finally succeeded in marrying the 
Reverend Mr. Sniffles, and sets her heart on redecorating the walls of 
the parsonage parlor.” The height of her aspiration is represented 
by some “‘Scripter pieces’ that hang in the home of her neighbor 
Sister Myers. ‘They strike her as “wonderful interestin’, especially 
the one that represents Pharoh’s daughter a findin’ Moses in the 


13 Harriet Beecher Stowe, Oldtown Folks, Ch. XXII. That Oldtown folks were Old 
Testament folks is clear from the narrator’s recollection that the Bible was read aloud “twice 
a day in every family of any pretensions to respectability, and it was read as a reading-book 
in every common school. . . . I am certain that the constant contact of the Bible with my 
childish mind was a very great mental stimulant, as it certainly was the cause of a singular 
and vague pleasure. The wild poetic parts of the prophecies, with their bold figures, vivid 
exclamations, and strange Oriental names and images, filled me with a quaint and solemn 
delight. . . . Where Kedar and Tarshish and Pul and Lud, Chittim and the Isles, Dan and 
Beersheba, were, or what they were, I knew not, but they were fixed stations in my realm of 
cloudland.” 

14 Stowe, Oldtown Folks, Ch. VI, speaks of a servant girl named Polly who was so 
“circumstantial about all that took place at the time the angels fell, and where the covenant 
was made with Adam in the Garden of Eden, that I sometimes question whether she really 
might not have been there personally.” Many a Polly, it is clear, continued the unofficial 
indoctrination of the children round the evening fire. 

15 Mrs. Bedott, afterwards Mrs. Sniffles, was the creation of Frances M. Whitcher (1811- 
1852). A sampling of the widow’s monologues is conveniently accessible in Walter Blair, 
Native American Humor, 1800-1900, New York, 1937, pp. 271-278. 
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bulrushes. Her parasol and the artificials in her bunnit is jest as 
natral as life. And Moses, he looks so cunnin’ a lyin’ there asleep, 
with his little coral necklace and bracelets on.” She also likes an- 
other picture that shows ‘‘Pharoh a drivin’ full tilt into the Red Sea 
after the Isrelites. How natral his coat-tails flies out,” she cries, and 
it is clear that the Reverend Mr. Sniffles will have no peace until his 
house can boast Old Testament art-objects to rival those of Sister 
Myers. 

Yet we must not ignore the other side of Mrs. Stowe’s observation. 
For what left an indelible mark on her imagination was the strain of 
Oriental exoticism which the Biblical stories carried into the deeper 
recesses of the New England mind. She speaks advisedly of the 
“passionate oriental phrases’’ such as one could easily locate in the 
Song of Solomon. She praises the “‘wild transcendent bursts of 
imagery’ which punctuate the Psalms, vitalize the prophecies of 
Isaiah, and bring to a climax the colloquy between Jehovah and Job. 
It was, no doubt, the continuous exposure to the exotic in thought 
and language which helped to make the Bible so precious a book to 
all who were seeking to wrest a richer mode of imaginative life from 
the stark conditions of daily existence either in New England or along 
the westward-moving frontier. The Bible, says Mrs. Stowe, and her 
words are worth our attention, “insensibly wrought a sort of mystical 
poetry into the otherwise hard and sterile life of New England.” 

If we turn to the fiction of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe’s far 
more eminent contemporary, we need not wonder to find there 
abundant evidence of the considered use of imagery derived from 
“exotic” Old Testament sources. His famous complaint about New 
England, embodied in his preface to The Marble Faun in 1859, says 
that “no author” who has not tried it can imagine the difficulty of 
writing a fictional romance ‘“‘about a country where there is no 
shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, 
nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple day- 
light.’””, Hawthorne’s working knowledge of the Bible, like his inter- 
est in demonology and witchcraft among his Puritan ancestors, helped 
him to infuse a continuous lurking sense of the remotely antique, the 
exotically oriental, and the far distant in time and place into such 
localized New England novels as The Scarlet Letter, The House of 
the Seven Gables, and The Blithedale Romance. 

The tendency is especially visible among the dark heroines in 
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Hawthorne’s major romances. A rich oriental quality pervades their 
beauty as if to suggest some distant blending of the black Caucasian 
and the Semitic. In The Blithedale Romance, for example, a young 
writer named Miles Coverdale, who happens to share the name with 
a famous sixteenth-century translator of the Bible, arrives at the 
socialist community of Blithedale on a snowy day in April. He im- 
mediately strikes up a playful conversation with the most beautiful 
woman there, who is mysteriously named Zenobia. It is too bad, says 
Coverdale, watching Zenobia closely, that the women of the colony 
must cook and scrub, for in that other paradise ‘Eve had no dinner- 
pot, and no clothes to mend, and no washing-day.” Zenobia replies 
that Blithedale is still too wintry to be mistaken for Eden. ‘No, no, 
Mr. Coverdale,” she says, “the only flower hereabouts is the one in 
my hair, which I got out of a green-house this morning. As for the 
garb of Eden,” she adds, shivering playfully, “I shall not assume it 
till after May-day!’’ Assuredly, says Coverdale, Zenobia could not 
have been serious. ‘But these last words, together with something 
in her manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of that fine, per- 
fectly developed figure, in Eve’s earliest garment. . . . We seldom 
meet with women nowadays, and in this country, who impress us 
as being women at all. . . . Not so with Zenobia. One felt an in- 
fluence breathing out of her such as we might suppose to come from 
Eve, when she was just made, and her Creator brought her to Adam, 
saying, ‘Behold! here is a woman!’ Not that I would convey the 
idea of especial gentleness, grace, modesty, and shyness, but of a 
certain warm and rich characteristic, which seems, for the most part, 
to have been refined away out of the feminine system.” ** 

This curious passage is only one among the nearly 300 occasions 
on which Hawthorne invoked the memory of the Bible for purposes 
of plot or characterization. The strain of Oriental exoticism in 
the portrait of Zenobia is unmistakable, and it belongs to the same 
order of suggestion with which Hawthorne surrounds another of 
his dark heroines, the beautiful artist Miriam in The Marble Faun. 
Among the sketches Miriam has made, as preliminary to oil paint- 
ings, are no fewer than three on Biblical subjects: one from the 
Book of Judges showing “Jael driving the nail through the temples 
of Sisera,”” another from the Apocrypha, depicting Judith with the 
head of Holofernes, and a third from the Gospel according to 


16 The Blithedale Romance, Ch. Ul. 
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Matthew, representing “the daughter of Herodias receiving the head 
of John the Baptist in a charger.” ‘The context of the novel, and 
the subsequent development of the character of Miriam herself, 
makes it quite clear that Hawthorne selected these bloody occasions 
as a means of suggesting to his readers not only the direction which 
Miriam’s life would presently take but also the “passionate and 
fiery’’ nature of her inmost character.’ 

But the craft which Hawthorne displays in the manipulation of 
Biblical backgrounds is nowhere better exemplified than in his ac- 
count of the living-quarters of the Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale in 
the ninth chapter of The Scarlet Letter. For Hawthorne is engaged 
in a story about the consequences of the adulterous relationship 
between Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne, with the figure of Dr. 
Chillingworth, Hester’s wronged husband, always present in the 
reader’s consciousness even when he is not actively engaged in the 
development of the story. Dimmesdale’s study in his Boston board- 
ing-house is “rich with parchment-bound folios of the Fathers, and 
the lore of Rabbis, and monkish erudition” of which, says Haw- 
thorne, the Protestant preachers of New England, though they might 
decry or vilify both Catholic and Jewish positions, “were yet con- 
strained to avail themselves.” What is even more noteworthy, 
however, is the Gobelin tapestry on the walls of the minister’s room. 
It represents, Hawthorne tells us, “the Scriptural story of David 
and Bathsheba, and Nathan the Prophet, in colors still unfaded,” 
that is, the ancient story of another adulterous relationship whose 
consequences were attended with human misery. It does not matter 
that the story in Second Samuel is by no means a precise analogue 
for Hawthorne’s New England tale. By the artful use of the tapestry 
at a strategic moment, Hawthorne contrives to hint at as much of 
the parallel as his story requires. For as the Old ‘Testament makes 
clear, “the thing that David had done”’ in pilfering the wife of an- 
other was anathema in the eyes of the Lord. And the Scarlet Letter 
on Hester’s bosom, like its counterpart on Dimmesdale’s flesh, rep- 
resents Puritan society’s Nathan-like judgment that no man or 

17 The Marble Faun, Ch. V. Dr. Cline’s actual count of Biblical allusions in Hawthorne is 
287, divided 121 to the Old Testament, 163 to the New Testament, and 3 to the Apocryphal 
Books. The favored Old Testament books seem to have been Genesis, Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs, in that order. New Testament books, also in order, are the Gospels of Matthew, 


Luke, and Mark, and Revelation. For a comparison with Melville’s preferences, see foot- 
note 31, below. 
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woman is justified in putting asunder those whom the Lord has 
joined together.”* 


II 


The method of Hawthorne is instructive for any reader whose 
religious commitment is deep rather than loud, and whose taste 
in fiction has been formed by a study of the masters. For it seems 
to suggest the important esthetic law that the use of Biblical mate- 
rials should always be made with extreme delicacy if the effect is 
not to become banal to the point of actual embarrassment. This is 
not of course to say that religious ideas may not be legitimately and 
movingly dealt with in fiction. Yet it is to insist that a writer who 
turns to a Biblical episode for any metaphorical or illustrative pur- 
pose ought to be content to treat it allusively, to allow it to operate 
in the realm of suggestion, unless he is willing to vulgarize his source, 
or to count on windy rhetoric to carry his point. 

It may be of some use to illustrate the operation of this law by 
looking at two contrasting presentations of a Biblical episode in 
which Hawthorne himself once expressed an interest, though he 
never chose to give it fictional treatment. ‘This is the episode of 
the division of the garments of Jesus from the Gospel according to 
John. “Then the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his 
garments and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and also his 
coat: now the coat was without seam, woven from the top through- 
out.’” Hawthorne once recorded in his Notebooks that he had been 
discussing this incident with an artist named Thompson, and that 
he thought he could ‘“‘make something”’ of the story of the robe with- 
out a seam and the Roman soldier who won it in the gamble at the 
foot of the Cross where Jesus hung.” Now it happens that Haw- 
thorne never got round to this story, though it is probable that his 
treatment of it would have been in good taste. At the other end 
of the scale of taste is the modern handling of the story in The Robe, 
the historical novel by Lloyd C. Douglas, the ex-Congregational min- 
ister whose religious fiction virtually dominated the best-selling 
brackets of the depression period. ‘The artistic level of The Robe 
is only slightly above that of the late Cecil B. De Mille’s most recent 
version of The Ten Commandments, and must share with it the 

18 The Scarlet Letter, Ch. IX. 


19 John 19:23. See Hawthorne, American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart, New Haven, 
1932, p. 249. 
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blame for an almost unendurable cheapening of the Old and New 
Testament materials with which Douglas and De Mille respectively 
concern themselves. ‘The soldiers who cast lots for the raiment of 
Jesus in the Douglas novel speak in a mixture of modern slang and 
a pseudo-Biblical patois which can only be the author’s own tasteless 
invention. In the presence of these creatures it is a rare individual 
who can breathe comfortably while his sensibilities are being as- 
saulted by the nauseous smog of platitudinous piety with which 
Douglas surrounds his account of the third greatest event in Chris- 
tian history. 

It is quite otherwise when a genuine artist like Sarah Orne Jewett 
makes illustrative use of the Gospel account of the casting of lots at 
the foot of the Cross. For she is wise enough to suggest the idea and 
then to let it accomplish its imaginative effect. The scene comes 
in a short story called ‘““The Flight of Betsy Lane” which describes 
an old lady’s attempt to run away from the Byfleet Poor Farm in 
southern New England. It is May and the aged inhabitants are 
planting corn in the fields. Each year they gently play a little joke, 
which is to dress up a scarecrow in the “forlorn discarded garments” 
of one of the old people on the farm. We are given two views of 
the scene. In the first, two old men have finished their hoeing and 
are preparing to dress the scarecrow in the clothes they have pur- 
loined. “They knelt in the furrows, chuckling,” writes the author, 
as they lifted and examined the cast-off clothes. Our second view 
of the same scene has taken on a degree of psychic distance. “‘Be- 
hind the men,” writes Miss Jewett, “was the foundation for this 
rustic attempt at statuary—an upright stake and bar in the form of 
across. This stood on the highest part of the field; and as the men 
knelt near it, and the quaint figures of the corn-planters went and 
came, the scene gave a curious suggestion of foreign life. It was not 
like New England; the presence of the rude cross appealed strongly 
to the imagination.” ‘The “foreign life’’ which Miss Jewett has 
in mind is ultimately that of Jerusalem in the first century, A.D. 
The rude cross and the figures who kneel at its base handling the 
pieces of clothing catch the imagination precisely because they sug- 
gest the gambling scene at the crucifixion. Miss Jewett might have 
gone on to belabor her point, which is to hint that the annual scare- 
crow joke at Byfleet Poor Farm is a pathetic and unintentional 
shadow of the original event. These aged people, living humbly 
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in the local poorhouse, have in effect been cast off by the society 
they served. Each one in his turn is vicariously crucified in effigy, 
in what is essentially a tiny travesty of the event on Calvary. But 
the author wisely refuses to labor her point. She is content to 
make the suggestion, and to leave it to do its work.” 

For every author of Miss Jewett’s calibre, American fiction has 
spawned at least a score of popular novelists who sentimentalize 
with awesome perseverance at the level of Lloyd Douglas. In a 
valuable article called “‘Platitudes of Piety,’ Professor James D. 
Hart has recently summarized more than a century of American 
experience with the popular religious novel. He shows that while 
the roots of this fiction are often in the ground of the New Testa- 
ment, the bark can generally be seen to ooze with the moral equiva- 
lent of maple sap.. The history of this genre begins in Boston in 
the 1820’s with such works as C. R. Gilman’s Memoirs of a New Eng- 
land Village Choir (1829) and Jacob Abbott’s Rollo books, especially 
one called The Young Christian, by which the modern reader will 
be amused, though scarcely edified. ‘This literary undergrowth con- 
tinues to re-seed itself throughout the next century and a quarter. 
One notable example is the enormously popular series about the 
beauties of heaven by Mrs. Elizabeth Ward. The first of these, 
called The Gates Ajar, tells the story of a New England girl who has 
lost her brother in the Civil War and is consumed by grief until 
her Aunt Winifred paints for her a landscape of heaven in such 
glowing colors and such detailed topography that the bereaved girl 
gains consolation. ‘The three sequels to The Gates Ajar were called 
Beyond the Gates, The Gates Between, and Within The Gates. 
The series so enraged Mark Twain, who also attacked Christian 
Science, that he rejoined with a travesty called “Captain Stormfield’s 

20 The Best Short Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mayflower Edition, ed. Willa Cather, 2 
vols., Boston, 1925, II, 41. The incidence of Biblical themes and allusions in the American 
short story is of course enormous, and is merely touched upon here. See, for example, W. M. 
Forrest, Biblical Allusions in Poe, New York, 1928. Cf. also Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, 
Ohio, briefly discussed in the present essay. It is of some interest, in connection with the 
modern emphasis on the Bible as literature, to recall Dean James S. Stevens’s choice of the 
twenty best short stories in the Bible. See James O’Donnell Bennett, Much Loved Books, 
New York, 1927, p. 13. The Dean named the following: the Books of Ruth, Esther, and 
Jonah; Joseph (Gen. 37-48); Balaam and Balak (Numbers 22-24); Capture of Jericho (Joshua 
6); Wars of Gideon (Judges 6-8); Jephthah’s daughter (Judges 11); Samson (Judges 14-16); 
David and Goliath (I Samuel 17); David and Jonathan (I Samuel 18-20); Elijah and the 
Prophets of Baal (I Kings 18); Naboth’s vineyard (I Kings 21); ascension of Elijah (II Kings 


2); the three Hebrew children (Daniel 3); Daniel in the lion’s den (Daniel 6); Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10); Prodigal Son (Luke 15); the healing of the lame man at Bethesda (John 5); and 


y 


the shipwreck of St. Paul (Acts 27). 
21 James D. Hart, “Platitudes of Piety,” American Quarterly, 6 (Winter, 1954), pp. 311-322. 
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Visit to Heaven,” in which he outlined the adventures of a crusty 
old salt inside a far less sugary supernal domain than that of Mrs. 
Ward.” 

The rather touching popularity of The Gates Ajar, which ap- 
peared shortly after the Civil War when many people were still 
reckoning with the recent loss of fathers and sons, has an importance 
far greater than the novel itself or Mark Twain’s none-too-successful 
parody of it. For the record shows that times of social Sturm und 
Drang in the United States have often called forth novels in which 
the teachings of the Bible are reinterpreted—and frequently mis- 
represented—for popular consumption. ‘This is easy enough to ex- 
plain. Owing to its infinite variety, and therefore its almost infinite 
adaptability to a variety of situations, the Bible has been used as 
the ultimate authority for all sorts of actions, whether for the main- 
tenance of the status quo ante or as a manifesto of revolutionary 
doctrine. It is instructive to recall that on the occasion when 
Franklin and Jefferson were thinking of designs for the Great Seal, 
they wished to show Moses on the Red Sea shore, touched with the 
rays from a pillar of fire in the clouds, and extending his hand over 
the waters where Pharaoh is about to be overwhelmed. The motto 
they proposed for this representation was “Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God,” a watchword which applied not only to. the 
tyrant of Egypt in his persecution of the Chosen People but also to 


22 Mark Twain regularly adopted a tone of raillery at what he construed to be religious 
sentimentalism. He was very much aware of the impact of scientific thought on funda- 
mentalist interpretations of the Bible. To the Reverend T. K. Beecher of Elmira, New York, 
he once made the jocular suggestion that a statue to Adam be erected there, on the grounds 
that the gradual acceptance of Darwin’s teachings on the descent of man would eventually 
expunge Adam’s very name from human memory. He sardonically reports that two bankers 
in Elmira immediately put up $25,000 in the hope of making Elmira a mecca for Adamite 
pilgrims and accordingly benefiting local business. See Works, New York, Harper, 1917, 
Vol. 24, p. 296. The same volume closes with two rather sentimental sketches called “Extracts 
from Adam’s Diary” and “Eve’s Diary.” Twain’s final publication, which appeared in the 
fall of 1909 six months before his death, was called Extract from Captain Stormfield’s Visit 
to Heaven. The late Dixon Wecter published the full text for the first time, together with 
a shorter piece called “Letter from the Recording Angel.” See Report From Paradise, New 
York, 1952. Twain’s mother joined the Presbyterian Church about 1843, and in boyhood Mark 
counted himself an “abandoned Presbyterian.” His biographer, Mr. Wecter, says that the 
form Presbyterianism took on the Missouri frontier in the 1840’s fostered “‘morbid preoccupa- 
tions about sin, the last judgment, and eternal punishment” in the boy’s mind, and that 
“through all the years of his adult ‘emancipation’” Twain felt the afterglow of “hellfire and 
terror.” Dixon Wecter, Sam Clemens of Hannibal, Boston, 1952, pp. 86-88. The afterglow 
is clearly evident in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. WHuck’s celebrated decision to “go 
to hell” rather than betray his friend Nigger Jim to the slave-holding community from which 
both have sprung has been rightly called by Professor Randall Stewart (American Literature 
and Christian Doctrine, p. 121) “a moral choice of the first magnitude.” ‘Twain was, in fact, 
a moral realist who would not have been unhappy in the neo-orthodox religious movement of 
the twentieth century. Mark Twain’s Autobiography, New York, 1959, offers much hitherto 
unpublished evidence on Twain’s religious and moral beliefs. One nostalgic passage early 
in the volume (p. 5) speaks of swimming-holes “which were forbidden to us and therefore 
much frequented by us. For we were little Christian children and had early been taught the 
value of forbidden fruit.” 
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the tyrant George III in his resistance to the American Revolution.” 

It is therefore no surprise to find that during the Social Gospel 
movement of the 1890's, well over a century after the Great Seal 
episode, a number of American novels began to propagandize in 
favor of a special activist version of the Christian ethic. Thus Wil- 
liam T. Stead, with a volume called Jf Christ Came to Chicago, 
sought to establish the latter-day reality of “Citizen Christ,’’ who 
would mightily reform the living habits of his Skid Row brothers 
and sisters. Another enormously popular novel of the same decade 
was Charles M. Sheldon’s Jn His Steps. Here a midwestern minister 
performs a twelve-month experiment in the application of Christ’s 
teachings to the modern American social situation, asking himself 
at every juncture, “What would Jesus do?’’ A Canadian minister 
named Charles W. Gordon published a novel called The Sky Pilot 
just before the turn of the century. Gordon’s story is likewise in- 
formed by virile Christian Socialism, and shows how a muscular and 
fearless minister of the Gospel wins respect and makes many converts 
among the cowpokes of the Canadian Rockies.** ‘The unfortunate 
aspect of such works of fiction is their low quality as works of art. 
Esthetically speaking, they are one and all dated ruins. The poet 
W. B. Yeats summed up the problem posed by such amateurish at- 
tempts at Christian propaganda when he remarked that “‘a writer 
must not write badly, or ignore the examples of the great masters 
in the . . . service of a cause.” * 


III 


Twenty years after the publication of The Sky Pilot, the socio- 
literary situation had ironically reversed itself. Professor Hart has 
pointed out that during the decade 1919-1929 “there was no best- 
selling American novel that could be called religious in theme or 
attitude.” *° The dates are noteworthy: this was the period of the 
roaring twenties before the great debacle in Wall Street. It is true 
that Bruce Barton, the advertising man, sought to stem the anti- 


23 See footnote 8, supra. 

24 For a fuller discussion see Hart, “Platitudes of Piety.” 

25 W. B. Yeats, The Cutting of An Agate, London, 1919, pp. 53 and 56-57. 

26 Hart, “Platitudes of Piety.” This is not to say, of course, that both atheism and strong 
religious skepticism had not had their innings at an earlier date, notably among writers of 
fiction. Ambrose Bierce may be singled out because his The Devil’s Dictionary well sum- 
marizes the sardonic strain which became visible in the opening years of the twentieth century. 
The Devil’s definition of Religion is “a daughter of Hope and Fear, explaining to Ignorance 
the nature of the Unknowable.” Flesh is said to be “the Second Person of the secular 
Trinity.” A Christian is defined as “one who follows the teachings of Christ in so far as they 
are not inconsistent with a life of sin.” Works, Vol. 7 (1911). 
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Christian tide with his non-fiction best-sellers on Jesus and the Bible, 
The Man Nobody Knows and The Book Nobody Knows. But the 
novelists of the time proved at least that they knew the Bible well 
enough to use it as a means of “debunking” what they saw as re- 
ligious pretension and hypocrisy. ‘This ten-year period is ushered in 
by Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. While not strictly typi- 
cal of the attitudes of the time, it does contain two chapters which 
reflect on the perils of religious fundamentalism in what H. L. 
Mencken satirically called The Bible Belt. In one called “The 
Strength of God,” Anderson portrays the struggle of a Presbyterian 
minister to overcome lustful thoughts. ‘The obvious text is Mat- 
thew 5:28, the passage on adulterous concupiscence from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In the end the minister is delightedly con- 
vinced that God has acted to redeem, him through the sight of a 
naked woman at prayer in the bedroom of a house beside his church. 
Another story from Winesburg, called “Terror,” appears to combine 
elements from the episode of Abraham and Isaac with other ideas 
from the account of David and Goliath. It tells of a grandfather 
named Jesse Bentley who is so grateful to God for his financial suc- 
cesses that he decides to sacrifice his grandson David. ‘The boy 
saves himself by hitting the old man with a stone from his slingshot. 
But Anderson’s mild strictures on religious fundamentalism were 
presently superseded by a number of attacks on Bible-quoting min- 
isters whose left hands neither knew nor cared what their right hands 
were doing. Middle-aged people today can still recall the scandal- 
ous flavor of novels like Robert Keable’s Simon Called Peter (1922) 
and Sinclair Lewis’s Elmer Gantry (1927). Lewis presented a kind 
of “rake’s progress”” by an evangelical Baptist preacher, whose rep- 
rehensible career was meant to expose American religious hypocrisy 
during the early years of the century. Such works of fiction, like 
the Christian Socialist novels of the Nineties, can have today at best 
a merely historical interest. They acquaint us with attitudes which 
prevailed in some quarters of the country at the time they were 
written. But neither Elmer Gantry nor The Sky Pilot, diametrically 
opposed as they are in their attitudes towards Christianity, can lay 
claim to serious literary consideration.” 


27 Lewis the iconoclast, it has been noted, chose as his target-images the American divinity 
schools, the institution of the ministry, Protestant denominationalism, Catholicism, and 
Christian beliefs in general—a considerable set of targets for one of Lewis’s firepower. A later 
manifestation of the same motif comes in 1935 with Erskine Caldwell’s Journeyman, the story 
cf a sex-ridden, gun-toting preacher who conquers a rural community in Georgia, fleecing 
the men and seducing the women. 
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Yet in rejecting them we are led directly to a far more important 
point, which can perhaps be summed up best in the following way: 
there is a strong tradition of dissent from religious orthodoxy among 
the best American novelists of the past century. Professor Amos 
N. Wilder has had much to say about the tradition of dissent in 
modern poetry. He has repeatedly stressed the obligation of the 
Protestant community to examine modern works of art for the clues 
they provide to the operation of the Christian faith in secular 
thought—a position for which he can find support in the writings of 
Paul Tillich. Modern poets, novelists, and artists, he points out, 
may be described as “‘the outriders of the faith. ‘They continue its 
explorations, its advance, and its witness at a distance from the main 
body. If they are heretics we may yet recall the paradoxical thesis 
that the blood of the heretics is often the seed of the church. We 
should, indeed, recognize the contribution of those that are well 
outside the faith.” ** One might add to Professor Wilder's testi- 
mony by pointing out that these “‘outriders’’ have been at work in 
American fiction for well over a hundred years now. In one way 
or another Hawthorne, Melville, and Mark Twain all stood reso- 
lutely opposed to the ethic and metaphysic of orthodox Calvinism. 
Yet the impressive evidence which they all amassed in their most 
mature writings about the darker aspects of the human soul indicates 
clearly that their private vision of the human situation had little in 
common with contemporaneous pietism. Indeed we may apply to 
these three romantic novelists a remark once made by T. S. Eliot 
about three romantic poets. “‘It is not a wilful paradox,” says Eliot, 
“to assert that the greatness of each of these writers is indissolubly 
attached to his practice of error, of his specific variation of error. 
Their place in history, their importance for their own and subse- 
quent generations, is involved in it . . . They would not have been 
as great as they were but for the limitations which prevented them 
from being greater than they were. They belong with the numbers 









28 Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition, New York, 1952, pp. 
243-244. See also his valuable earlier volume, The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, New 
York, 1940. Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier, New York, 1958, includes some 
consideration of fiction as well as poetry and offers (pp. 129-134) a useful selected biblio- 
= check-list. This book is by Nathan A. Scott, Jr., who has noted (Journal of Re- 
ligion, $3 [October, 1953], p. 271) the “steadily increasing impulse of the Protestant community 
to pelate itself imaginatively to the major artistic movements of our time, particularly in the 
field of literature.” Professor Scott may be overstating the case. But certainly, as he says, 
the reading of literature in the light of modern theology is a “necessary enterprise of the 
Christian intelligence.” For an admirable reading of Milton and Bunyan from the point of 
view of classical and modern theology, see Roland Frye, God, Man, and Satan, Princeton, 1960. 
See also N. A. Scott, Jr. The Tragic “Vision and the Christian Faith, New York, 1957. 
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of the great heretics of all time.” * The Biblical rubric which 
appears to be most pertinent here is one lately quoted by Mr. J. J. 
Bunting in an article on religious ideas among certain American 
novelists. It is part of the “Good Shepherd” passage from the tenth 
chapter of John. “And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice.” We 
might make application of this text to our literary heritage in fiction 
over the past hundred years. Many a seemingly, or actually, re- 
bellious black sheep outside the Christian fold appears to have heard 
the voice, even though he has not chosen to interpret its meaning in 
the light of received opinion.* 

It is very likely a considerable overstatement to place Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Twain among the “great heretics of all time.” Yet it 
is unquestionably true that one finds in each a strain of relentless 
probing into the darker aspects of human character and motivation, 
a constant obsessive questioning which suggests that each is somehow 
dissatisfied with the formulations offered by their predecessors or 
their contemporaries, whether these formulations are Calvinistic, or 
Transcendentalist, or connected with the rather saccharine pietism 
of their day. One might risk the generalization that Hawthorne’s 
preoccupations are mainly ethical while those of Melville are on 
the whole metaphysical. Melville’s choice of the name Ishmael for 
his narrator in Moby-Dick seems in part, at least, to have been 
founded on the description of his namesake in Genesis: ‘He will be 
a wild man; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” But, as Miss Wright has pointed out, the He- 
brew meaning of the word Yishmael is also pertinent: “God shall 
hear.” ** For who shall say that God does not hear the voice of the 

29 T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, pp. 
99-100. The three romantic poets are Goethe, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 

80 See J. J. Bunting, Religion in Life, 24 (Spring, 1955), pp. 208-218. See also the essay by 
Harold C. Gardiner, “A Christian Appraisal,” in Fifty Years of the American Novel, 1900-1950, 
ed. H. C. Gardiner, New York, 1951. 

81 Melville’s Use of the Bible, p. 48. Miss Wright has located some 650 references to 
Biblical people, places, and events in Melville’s writings. As readers might anticipate, the 
allusions favor the Old Testament over the New in the proportion of 2 to 1. The order of 
his chief references to Biblical personages is Jonah, Jesus, Noah, Solomon, Job, Abraham, 
Moses, and Paul. Like Melville, Jonah and Noah were seafaring men, while Our Lord walked 
upon the waters, and St. Paul suffered shipwreck. Miss Wright’s searching book supersedes 
earlier work on the subject, but an interesting short article, considering its date (1935) and 


its place of publication (The Southern Workman, vol. 64, pp. 339-340) is Odell Shepard’s 
“The English Bible and American Men of Letters.” Shepard writes in part (p. 340): “Poe 


knew his Bible well . . . and the supple rhythms of Hawthorne’s prose are musical with the 
chimes and strong with the roll and thunder of the King James version. .. . Thoreau... 
is the Jeremiah of the western world. . . . In Melville’s Moby-Dick ... not so much the 


actual words and tales of the Bible, but its inmost spirit and essence, its grandeurs and its 
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rebellious questioner, searching in sweat and fury for the answer 
to the riddle of man’s relation to God and to the moral universe? 
What Hawthorne wrote of Melville, after they had talked together 
among the sandhills outside Liverpool in 1856, also fits the idea of 
the artist as rebel: ‘“‘He can neither believe nor be comfortable in 
his unbelief; and he is too honest and courageous not to try to do 
one or the other.” ** The remark underscores the metaphysical 
worries of Melville, which have their most coherent development 
in his long masterpiece, Moby-Dick, and his short masterpiece, Billy 
Budd. If Hawthorne stresses Melville’s metaphysics, Melville in 
his turn sums up the moral speculations of Hawthorne: ““This great 
power of blackness in him derives its force from its appeal to that 
Calvinistic sense of Innate Depravity and Original Sin from whose 
visitations, in some shape or other, no deeply thinking mind is al- 
ways and wholly free.” * 

Yet it is apparent that Hawthorne’s inquiries led him away from 
Calvinism, and away, too, from the spirit of the Pauline text that 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” For as John 
Cline has suggested, there is a persistent notion in Hawthorne’s 
major writings “that sin could be educational, broadening, and re- 
demptive in effect.” In The Marble Faun, the artist Miriam won- 
ders whether the story of the Fall of Man is not distantly reflected in 
her own story. An optimistic thinker might conclude, she says, 
“that sin, which man chose instead of good, has been so beneficently 
handled by omniscience and omnipotence that whereas our dark 
enemy sought to destroy us by it, it has really become an instru- 
ment most effective in the education of intellect and soul.” Mir- 
iam’s fellow-artist Kenyon adds that sin may even be a necessary 
element in human growth, “through which we struggle to a higher 
and purer state than we could otherwise have attained.” Thus in 





tragedy, have passed into the mind of Melville. His Ahab is a modern Job with Job’s huge 
insoluble problem tormenting heart and brain, and with Job’s large utterance. That agony 
of long ago in the land of Uz is lived out again before us on the deck of his New Bedford 
whaler—and there is something that goes almost beyond Job in the splendid courage of Ahab’s 
final cry: ‘Defyingly, I worship thee!’” This essay, written at the bottom of the great depres- 
sion and published in a workingmen’s journal, emphasizes once again the human tendency to 
read earlier literature in the light of contemporaneous social attitudes. 

82 See Hawthorne, English Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart, New York, 1941, pp. 482-433. 

33 Melville’s review of Hawthorne’s Mosses appeared in The Literary World for August 17 
and 24, 1850. This long review-essay is conveniently reprinted in Willard Thorp’s extremely 
useful Melville: Representative Selections, American Writers Series, New York, 1938, pp. 327- 
345. See especially pp. 332-333. 
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his last novel, as he had also done in his earlier masterpiece The 
Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne engages the ancient paradox of the For- 
tunate Fall. ‘Through the figure of Donatello, the innocent, Adam- 
like pagan nobleman who is in effect born into responsible thought 
as a direct consequence of his sin, Hawthorne succeeds, moreover, 
in dramatizing the idea that man as responsible moral agent is in- 
finitely preferable to such a prelapsarian innocent as Donatello has 
been at the outset.* 

It is a curious coincidence that in the figure of Billy Budd, Haw- 
thorne’s friend Melville should likewise have portrayed a primal in- 
nocent. Billy’s response to the challenge of radical evil in the person 
of his shipmate Claggart leads directly to a kind of educational ex- 
perience comparable perhaps to that of Job in the Old ‘Testament— 
an experience in which he is compelled to face metaphysical prob- 
lems of which he has hitherto been unaware. ‘The tragic paradox 
in the case of Billy Budd is that he must be hanged for a crime per- 
petrated in innocence, which is at the same time the crime by which 
he has been initiated into an awareness of the nature of evil in the 
universe. It is probably an error to describe Billy Budd as a Christ- 
figure, since he is more like Adam at the gates of paradise. Yet it 
is a fact that at the moment of his death his compatriots feel emotions 
comparable to those which are said to have been felt at the original 
crucifixion. Melville’s longer and earlier masterpiece, Moby-Dick, 
poses a quite different kind of problem. Like his Old Testament 
namesake from the Book of Kings, the heroic Captain Ahab is 
doomed to die in fulfillment of a prophecy. But as Melville pre- 
sents him, Ahab is a true romantic rebel, taking arms against that 
whole complexus of metaphysical evils which he masses together, 
confuses with Godhead, personifies in the white whale, and seeks 
to destroy in his long pursuit of that probably innocent but certainly 
powerful beast. Once more in the history of American fiction, a 
theme from the Bible has been elaborated to produce a novel of 
great consequence for all thinking men. 


34 This paragraph is much indebted to John Cline’s dissertation, Hawthorne and the Bible. 
See The Marble Faun, especially the close of Ch. XLVII. R. W. B. Lewis, The American 
Adam, Chicago, 1955, p. 151, comments on Hawthorne’s realization that the ‘pristine virtues’ 
would “inevitably encompass their possessor’s destruction.” For Hawthorne, he says, “the 
proper denouement was the acquisition through suffering of different and tougher virtues. 
His version of the fortunate fall found the fortune in the fallen; and it suggested an ac- 
ceptance of the world and its authority.” 
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IV 


The mention of the whale in Melville brings us back to that Levi- 
athan with which we began, the immense—and immensely conse- 
quential—influence which the Bible has exerted in American fiction. 
We may now remind ourselves that the vast question of the Bible’s 
influence in present-day fiction has only been touched upon so far. 
But in the space remaining it should be possible at least to summar- 
ize and briefly to illustrate the dimensions of the problem in our 
time. 

The quickest way to sum the matter up is to say that the tradition 
of secular exploration, fictional dramatization, and lay exegesis which 
we have been trying to describe has continued unbroken up to the 
present moment. It is amusing to recall that as long ago as 1903 
an American commentator complained of what he called ‘““The 
Literary Loss of the Bible.” ‘The old saturation with Biblical 
phraseology and imagery and illustration,” he said, “is a thing of 
the past. An arid and astounding ignorance has too often succeeded 
it.” °° Similarly in 1922, Mr. Burton Rascoe cast a Menckenesque 
eye back over the American literary experience with the Biblical 
style and concluded that ‘“‘the Levantine sonorities of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment” had too often been invoked to conceal an essential poverty 
of thought. “The dubious, the false, the untrue, the bombastic, 
and the commonplace” had leaned upon Biblical rhetoric and thus 
gained an appearance of profundity. While the grandeur of the 
original was unassailable, the imitators had often twisted it to per- 
nicious ends, making the Bible a “tool of charlatans” who were 
intent on shrouding “the debatable in oracular cerements.”’ ** 

It is probably mainly a fact that the stylistic effects of the Bible 
for which Mrs. Stowe had thanked her stars in the nineteenth century 
had pretty well dissipated themselves in American fiction by the end 
of the first quarter of the twentieth. Yet this Lazarus of Biblical 
influence was soon to revive because he had other powers besides 

35 Rollo Ogden, “The Literary Loss of The Bible,” Century 65 (1903), pp. 629 ff. Views 
similar to Ogden’s seem to have had some currency around the turn of the century. R. P. 
Utter and Gwendolyn Needham, historians of manners, point to the death of Queen Victoria 
as the time when the 500-year-old habit of Bible-reading ended and most people “decided 
that the Bible was a bore.” Pamela’s Daughters, New York, 1936, pp. 470-471. 

36 Burton Rascoe, New Republic, 30 (17 May, 1922), pp. 338-339. The date of this essay 
should be noted, for it falls within the period 1919-1929 when Biblical influence on American 


fiction probably reached its nadir. It also falls at a time when “debunking” was a fashion- 
able act. 
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that of style. I shall mention only two. ‘The first may be called 
the Biblical ethos, and the second the Biblical mythos. 

No one who has looked into this subject can help being struck by 
the fact that in times of social stress in the United States there has 
been a tendency to turn back for ethical ideals and values to ancient 
religious literature. ‘Thus in Ludwig Lewisohn’s novel, Stephen 
Escott, which appeared in 1930, the first year of the great depression, 
the hero visits the home of a Jew named David Sampson. Sampson 
and his family, says Lewisohn, “were sustained in the meaningless 
welter of our modern life by a tradition, a sense of continuity, and 
the conviction of belonging to a community that stretched across 
the ages and annihilated time and space.’’ Only nine years later, 
the distinguished Jewish novelist Sholem Asch inaugurated a series 
of historical novels beginning with The Nazarene on the eve of 
World War II. In the very year the United States entered that war, 
Mr. Asch said that he wished “‘to point to ancient moral values which 
are charged with the power of salvation for us and for our days.” * 
Echoes of these sentiments continue to be audible. A third Jewish 
novelist, Saul Bellow, writing in the early fifties, makes his hero 
Augie March assert that “ancient wisdom is right’”—or again, with 
a shrug and a grin, “Well, given time, we all catch up with the 
legends, more or less.” And in his latest novel, Henderson the Rain 
King, which tells of a troubled Yankee millionnaire who flies to 
Africa in search of spiritual regeneration, Mr. Bellow makes sig- 
nificant use of the Old Testament stories about the conversion of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the story of Daniel in the den of lions.** 

Similar ideas appear in the work of non-Jewish novelists. “Thus 
Harvey Fergusson’s The Conquest of Don Pedro employs a moving 
passage from the Talmud at the climactic point of a historical novel 
about the American Southwest.*® Theodore Morrison in To Make 
a World explores some of the modern implications of the Pauline 
doctrine of charity.“° In The Pearl, John Steinbeck presents an 

37 Sholem Asch, What I Believe, New York, 1941. 

88 The Adventures of Augie March, New York, 1953, p. 480. This, like its successor, 
Henderson The Rain King, New York, 1959, is essentially a philosophical novel cast in 
picaresque form. In Augie March, p. 260, for example, a dour student named Kayo Obermark 
remarks that “everyone has bitterness in his chosen thing. . . . That’s what Christ was for, 
that even God had to have bitterness in his chosen thing if he was really going to be man’s 
God, a god who was human... . That was Christ. Other gods poured on the success, 
knocked you down with their splendor.” 

89 The Conquest of Don Pedro, New York, 1954, p. 241. 


40 To Make A World, New York, 1957, is a university novel about the work of a philan- 
thropic foundation, one of the forms “charity” takes in our time. 
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ethical legend about the pearl of great price in a modern Mexican 
setting. Again, in East of Eden, he examines the post-lapsarian 
problem of ethical choice in a twentieth-century version of the Cain 
and Abel story. And though the modern name of the wayward bus 
in his novel of that title is “Sweetheart,” the curious observer, bend- 
ing close, can see that its former name was “El gran poder de 
Jesus.” ** It is certainly no accident that James Gould Cozzens 
should call one of his novels The Last Adam and another Men and 
Brethren, or that Robert Penn Warren, who has made the most 
profound use of the doctrine of the Fortunate Fall since the time 
of Hawthorne, should name his novel-in-verse Brother to Dragons 
from a passage in the Book of Job.*? Job has, in fact, been a popular 
figure in our parlous times. He is the hero of Frost’s verse-play, 
The Masque of Reason, of Archibald MacLeish’s prize-winning 
verse-play, J. B., and he puts in a spiritual if not an actual appear- 
ance in Theodore Morrison’s novel, The Stones of the House.** 
Mr. Frost’s rueful little couplet on God’s ways to man is not strictly 
in the spirit of the Old Testament, yet is clearly related to one 
modern reading of the Job story: 


Forgive, O Lord, my little jokes on Thee, 
And I'll forgive your great big joke on me! 


41A good many of Steinbeck’s novels are parabolical in intent if not always in visible 
method. Thus The Pearl (1947) tells of a Mexican fisherman who finds in the sea an 
enormous pearl, and ends by hurling it back after it has worked him woe. In East of Eden 
(1952), a Chinese named Lee becomes interested in the meaning of the Hebrew word timshal, 
which is variously translated in several versions of the Bible. The word occurs in God's 
colloquy with Cain after the murder of his brother, and Lee concludes that its proper 
translation is ““Thou mayst,”—that is, that man may choose not to sin, but that God has left 
man the choice. The Wayward Bus (1947) is almost if not quite a religious allegory after the 
model of The Pilgrim’s Progress, to which it is evidently indebted. 

42 Cozzens’s “last Adam” is a Connecticut doctor who defies his community’s attempt to 
impeach him from the Board of Health following an epidemic. As often in Cozzens, religious 
ideas are considered either centrally or peripherally. The title of this novel is not from the 
Bible but from John Donne’s “Hymne to God My God, in My Sicknesse”—“As the first Adam’s 
sweat surrounds my face,/May the last Adam’s blood my soul embrace.” Men and Brethren 
gets its title from St. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon (Acts 2:37): “Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” The novel concerns the professional life of a Protestant minister. Robert Penn 
Warren's All the King’s Men (1946) emphasizes the theme of good-out-of-evil in an absorbing 
story based on the rise and fall of the late Huey P. Long of Louisiana. Brother to Dragons 
(1953) derives its title from Job’s complaint upon his calamity (Job 30:29): “I am a brother 
to dragons, and a companion to owls.” The story, based on an actual episode in early 
nineteenth-century Kentucky frontier history, lays emphasis on man’s capacity to do evil 
while convincing himself that he is doing it for good and sufficient reason; and secondly, on 
the probable fallacy of believing, with such eighteenth-century social philosophers as Thomas 
Jefferson, who figures in the book, that man’s inherent tendency to do evil can ever be 
extirpated. 

43 Robert Frost, The Masque of Reason (1945). Cf. Frost’s second verse-play, The Masque 
of Mercy, which whimsically examines Pauline doctrine, and was published in 1947. Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s J. B. was published in 1959, midway of a successful run on Broadway. 
Theodore Morrison’s The Stones of the House is an enthralling academic novel which asks 
Job’s question, “What good does it do to do good?” It appeared in 1953. 
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In short, on the side of ethos, it is evident that modern American 
novelists, like their nineteenth-century counterparts, have often 
transposed Biblical stories into twentieth-century contexts, or have 
engaged moral and metaphysical themes whose traceable source is 
the Bible. Nor should we be deceived by their outwardly natural- 
istic appearances, to say nothing of the rather gamey idiom in which 
they are sometimes cast, into supposing that they do not seriously 
concern themselves with problems of Biblical origin. 

Turning finally to the side of mythos, the present-day critic can 
discover a very ample use of Biblical metaphors, symbols, and myth- 
ological stories in recent American fiction. In an early review of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, Mr. T. S. Eliot provided the classic literary 
rationale for this kind of operation when he praised Joyce for suc- 
cessfully manipulating ‘“‘a continuous parallel between contempora- 
neity and antiquity.” For Joyce had located, said Eliot, a useful 
means of “controlling, ordering, giving shape and significance to 


the immense panorama of futility and anarchy which is contem- 
44 


porary history.” 
Among the available examples, the work of William Faulkner 


stands out most clearly, for as one born and raised in the Bible Belt 
of northern Mississippi he was continuously exposed from childhood 
to “Good Book”’ stories and allusions. Thus his novel Absalom, 
Absalom! immediately suggests his imaginative engagement with the 
father-son motif from the Book of Samuel. ‘The hero is Colonel 
Thomas Sutpen, a planter of lower-class origin who is monomani- 
acally determined to found a personal dynasty. He is clearly based 
on the figure of King David and, like his spiritual ancestor, he loses 
two sons in the prime of their lives. But Faulkner is even more 
deeply concerned with the incestuous triangle which involves King 
David’s children, the girl Tamar, and the young men Absalom and 
Amnon. In effect, Faulkner combines Freud and the Old Testa- 
ment, changes the names and motivations of his characters slightly, 
and transfers the locale from the Middle East to Yoknapatawpha 
County, Mississippi. In the trilogy on which he is currently en- 
gaged, Faulkner returns to the Genesis story about the Satanic in- 
vasion of Eden, embodying the force of evil in a wonderfully com- 
plex family named Snopes.** 


44 T. S. Eliot, “Ulysses, Order, and Myth,” Dial, 75 (November, 1923), pp. 480-483. 
45 The title Absalom, Absalom!, which echoes David’s words on the death of his son (II 
Samuel 18:33) is slightly deceptive in that while this dynastic novel is very much concerned 
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But Faulkner’s literary imagination has been even more fully 
attracted by the life and character of Jesus. The heroic figure of 
Isaac McCaslin is especially notable because he takes the life of Jesus 
as a model for his own. He determines on the profession of car- 
pentry because “‘if the Nazarene had found carpentering good for 
the life and ends He had assumed and elected to serve, it would be 
all right too for Isaac McCaslin.” ** The implication here is not 
infrequent in modern American fiction; any good and simple man 
is likely to show resemblances to the Saviour—a conviction that 
Ernest Hemingway used notably in his portraits of old Anselmo in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls and of Santiago, the aged fisherman in 
The Old Man and the Sea.* 

Faulkner has also shown interest in the idea of the Second Coming. 
In The Wild Palms, for example, he makes young Dr. Wilbourne 
exclaim that “if Jesus returned today we would have to crucify him 
quick in our defense, to justify and preserve the civilization we 
have worked and suffered and died shrieking and cursing in rage 
and impotence and terror for two thousand years to create and perfect 
in man’s own image.” “© In Light in August seven years earlier he 
had presented a kind of tragic travesty of the life and ministry of 
Jesus through the figure of Joe Christmas, a mulatto outcast who 
was raised by a fundamentalist farmer, rebelled against his foster- 
father’s legalism, and ended in an awful parody of the crucifixion. 
It was perhaps this novel which led R. W. B. Lewis to remark that 
“the life of Christ is not under any circumstances a subject for fic- 
tion: not at all because irreverent, but because within the limits of 
literature, it would be impossible.” *° 

Faulkner nonetheless attempted the impossible in A Fable, which 
won him his first Pulitzer Prize and was instrumental in the award 





with Sutpen’s desire to perpetuate his name and estate through his son, it also makes use of 
the story of Amnon’s rape of Tamar at II Samuel 13. A good Mississippi touch appears in 
the Bible when we are told that after the murder of Amnon “all the king’s sons arose, and 
every man gat him upon his mule, and fled.” (II Sam. 13:30). The Snopeses appear in The 
Hamlet (1940), The Town (1957), and The Mansion (1959). 

46In Faulkner’s famous story, “The Bear.” See R. W. B. Lewis, Kenyon Review, 13 
(Autumn, 1951), pp. 641-660. According to Lewis, this story “does as much as literature may 
with propriety try to do: it enacts for us, by means of human individuals in a local habitation, 
the miracle of moral regeneration.” See Portable Faulkner, ed. M. Cowley, New York, 
1949, p. 342. 

47 On this point see the chapters on For Whom the Bell Tolls and The Old Man and The 
Sea in Carlos Baker, Hemingway: The Writer As Artist, second edition, Princeton, 1956. 

48 The Wild Palms, New York, 1939, p. 136. 

49 See “The Doomed and the Damned: Faulkner’s Young Rebels,” by Carlos Baker in The 
Young Rebel in American Literature, ed. Carl Bode, London, 1959. See also R. W. B. Lewis, 
Kenyon Review, 13 (Autumn, 1951), p. 660. 
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of the Nobel Prize. In this book the Christ-figure is a nameless 
corporal with a twelve-man squad who foment a passive resistance 
movement in the French trenches one day in 1918. Faulkner is at 
great pains to show how the ruling powers, intent on justifying 
and preserving the civilization for which they have worked, suffered, 
and died, must quickly rid themselves of this radical force for the 
good. ‘The importance of the novel is not so much in Faulkner’s in- 
vention of modern parallels for New Testament situations as in the 
consideration of what happens when an absolute of love invades 
a world constituted like our own. It may be noticed that this is 
the same problem to which Mr. T. S. Eliot among our poets has 
often addressed himself. But that is another story. 

The French novelist Albert Camus has recently remarked that 
the American novel is “the novel of men without memory.” * In 
the light of our present investigation, this position cannot be fully 
maintained. For within this nation whose soul, as Thomas Mann 
once said, “‘is still close to the Biblical and monumental,” the Old 
and New Testaments have been a constant force making for re- 
membrance of things past.** We may possibly have outgrown the 
stylistic influence of the Bible, and it is a real question whether or 


not that has led to the impoverishment of our American prose style. 
But our best novelists continue to make full use of the Bible as a 
sourcebook for ideas, images, and mythological frameworks. The 
American experience in fiction, at any rate, proves once again the 
truth of the assertion by Mr. I. A. Richards: “The saner and greater 
mythologies are not fancies; they are the utterances of the whole soul 


2? 52 


of man and, as such, inexhaustible to meditation. 


50 Albert Camus, The Rebel, Vintage Books, New York, 1958, p. 266. 

51 Thomas Mann, “The Problem of Freedom,” an address to the Faculty of Rutgers Uni- 
versity at Convocation, 28 April, 1939. I am indebted for this reference to Mr. Niels Barfoed. 

52], A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, New York, 1935, p. 171. 
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A GLOSSARY OF TILLICH TERMS 


Epitep By Rosert E. CHILzs 


Program of the Concord Methodist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

They met together for twelve weeks to read and discuss 
Existence and the Christ, Volume II of Paul Tillich’s Systematic 
Theology. As the seminar progressed, its members noted down 
new and distinctively-used words on whose understanding the argu- 
ment seemed to rest. From their lists the words to be included in 
the glossary were selected. The thirteen members of the seminar 
divided into four work groups, each of which met separately to read, 
discuss, define, and re-define the words assigned to them. Final 
formulations were made in conference with the seminar leader. 
Those who participated are Julia Bostic, Marian Brandon, Carol 
Browne, Jane Capstick, Charlotte Deardorf, Neal Doggett, Jean 
Gildow, Nancygayl Hill, William Hill, Bud Miller, Robert Rector, 
Bettysue Sellers, and Rolland Wolfe. 

The words defined are those felt to be most critical for Volume II. 
Terms more basic to Volume I are treated briefly if they reappear 
significantly in the second volume. Occasionally it has been neces- 
sary to attempt to anticipate meanings whose full discussion must 
await the publication of Volume III. 

Initial formulations sought to express the meaning of the words 
in “‘non-Tillichian” terms. ‘The precision demanded by the system 
led to the surrender of this effort in large part, and to the procedure 
of placing words in their wider context in the system. ‘Therefore, 
the glossary is circular. To understand the meaning of one word 
it is generally necessary to refer to several others. Such procedure 
would seem to be in keeping with Tillich’s concept of the “theologi- 
cal circle.” 

Obviously, this glossary is of little value apart from serious en- 
counter with Tillich’s writing itself. If others receive a fraction 
of the benefit from its use that the persons received who compiled 
it, its worth will be amply established. Wider acquaintance with 
the creative and provocative thought of one of the great interpreters 


; GROUP of lay people compiled this glossary in the Study 
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of the Christian faith in our time will benefit all who share it and 

will set forward the New Being, the concern and dynamic of his 

work. 

ACTUALIZATION: The process of making potentialities realities. It 
is the willful decision in which man, exercising his finite freedom, 
decides to end his state of innocence. It is the victory of man’s 
finite freedom over his desire to preserve his state of dreaming 
innocence, thus leading to the transition from essence to existence. 
Every individual act by man is an actualization of freedom set 
in a context of universal destiny. 

AROUSED FREEDOM: In the state of dreaming innocence man’s free- 
dom and destiny are united harmoniously with each other. 
Neither has been made real. When man becomes anxiously 
aware of his finite freedom he experiences a desire to make his 
freedom an actuality. This desire to actualize his potentiality 
is aroused freedom. But in that same moment of aroused free- 
dom, he also experiences the desire to remain in his state of in- 
nocence. Universally he decides for the actualization of his free- 
dom and falls into estranged existence. 

AnxiETy: The threat of non-being, experienced as the awareness of 
being finite and conditioned. It expresses the awareness of be- 
ing limited in time (being forced to die), space, causality, and sub- 
stance. Man is anxiously aware of false being; i.e., of not being 
what God meant him to be (as defined in the polarities of destiny 
and freedom, individualization and participation, dynamics and 
form); this awareness produces despair (guilt and anxiety). Anxi- 
ety can be absorbed by courage which man receives through 
heritage and through reunion with God. Anxiety should not be 
confused with fear, which has a definite object (danger, pain, 
enemies) and can be conquered by action. 

BENG: Basis of the experience of what it means “to be’’ as over 
against the threat of non-being. It is the power to resist non- 
being. Being itself is “before” or “prior” to the split that charac- 
terizes finite being; it is beyond the polarity of finite and infinite. 
It is the beginning without a beginning; the end without an end, 
the initial power of everything. In this system being is used in 
three ways. (1) God is being itself, the ground and power of all 
being. (2) Man is being, created by God. In man the distinction 
is made between his essential and existential being; he is a split 
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ae being. (3) Christ is the manifestation of the New Being actualized 
ma by the Divine Spirit which heals the rift in man’s being. 

BONDAGE OF THE WILL: This applies only to man because only man 
all has finite freedom open to the influences of his estrangement. It 
al is the inability of man to break through his estrangement to 
ming achieve reunion with God. It is the inability of man’s freedom to 
alee guide his motives in a centered decision, due to internal compul- 
ayes sions Of existential estrangement moving against each other. 

Therefore, man’s bondage can be broken only by participation in 
ied the New Being. New being must precede new acting. 
CENTERED SELF: Only man is able to transcend (look beyond) him- 
aa self and behold both himself and his world as objects. In self- 
me centeredness man places himself at the center of all being and 
sling envisions all other persons and things as part of a structured 
feat world centered about himself. But self and world are in polar 
f in. unity. _The self is not a self except as it is a part of the world in 
eat which it lives. Under the conditions of estrangement the fact 

that man is a centered self becomes the basis for hubris, the striv- 
all ing to take the world into himself. 
E be. CoNCUPISCENCE: One of the expressions of estrangement from God 
ite (see unbelief and hubris). It is the unlimited desire to draw the 
rein whole of one’s world into oneself. It is the desire to elevate one’s 
sien finitude to infinity. Man has these desires because he is sepa- 
al rated from the whole. The temptation to concupiscence Is the 
a imagined possibility of reaching unlimited abundance. The 
ough result is emptiness and despair, for the unlimited desire can never 
«ie be satisfied. ‘The desire for knowledge, sex, wealth, and power 
pain, are symptoms of concupiscence when they have an unlimited 
character. Concupiscence wants its own pleasure through an- 
_ other being but does not want the other being (the denial of love). 
aati CORRELATION: A question and answer method used in systematic 
sia theology whereby questions arising from man’s existential predica- 
als ment which are independent of theology (but with a common 
onl ground) are related to theological answers, which in turn imply 
se de further questions existentially. This method of dependence and 
if all interdependence of questions and answers is not free from error 
ore and, to some extent, like all of life, is ambiguous. 
split Demonic: The mythical expression of a power of reality which has 


been estranged from the Divine Source and has become a structure 
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of self-destruction. It indicates those structures of evil producing 
anxiety in man’s nature. It indicates the powers of sin and evil 
that oppose man’s reunion with God. It describes the reduction 
of the Divine to human measures and manipulations. It is the 
elevation of the desire for unlimited knowledge and power, which 
leads to man’s separation from God and finally to self-destruction. 


Despair: The state of inescapable conflict between what man es- 


sentially is and ought to be, and what he actually is and cannot 
help (“without hope’’; “no exit”). It is losing one’s meaning for 
existence and being unable to recover it. It is the state of mean- 
inglessness leading to paths of self-destruction in a vain attempt to 
escape (suicide). It is the absence of the sense of power of being. 
It is the final consequence or index of man’s existence in estrange- 
ment. It is the point where man has come to the end of his pos- 
sibilities. In despair God is experienced as standing against man 
in “wrath” and “condemnation.” 


Destiny: This stands in polar relationship to freedom; only he who 


is free has a destiny. It points not to the opposite of freedom, 
but rather to its conditions and limitations. It is that out of 
which decisions arise; the totality of one’s being—body structures, 
psychic striving, spiritual character. It is the self as shaped by 
nature, history, and former decisions. It is not a strange power 
outside that brings things to pass (meaningless fate). Destiny is 
the basis of freedom; freedom participates in shaping destiny. 
In existential estrangement destiny keeps freedom in bondage. 
Without a deciding center destiny becomes mechanical necessity; 
that is, determination by internal compulsions and external causes. 


DIALEcTICAL: One of the three tools of theology which express the 


truth about God—rational, dialectical and paradoxical. Dialec- 
tical thinking is rational thought that enters and participates in 
the inner tensions of realities. Dialectical description drives from 
one element of a concept to another until it reaches the deepest 
level. It is not satisfied to accept what appears on the surface. 
It makes use of questions and answers and mediates between them 
many times in the search for a satisfactory concept. All life proc- 
esses share the dialectic of going forth and returning. 


DREAMING INNOCENCE: Man’s uncontested and undecided potenti- 


alities, illustrated by “‘utopia” or “paradise” in which there are no 
conflicts; it should not be equated with perfection. It precedes 
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ng existence (never really exists as such in history) but has potentiality 
vil (or that which is real and non-real at the same time) for all of 
on existence. It is freedom and destiny in the harmony of undecided 
he potentiality. “The experience of the possibility of temptation ends 
ich | the state of innocence as man in his finite freedom decides for 
on. self-actualization. 

es- EssENCE: That from which being has “fallen”; the true, undistorted 
10t nature of things. Essence is the original goodness of everything 
for created; the norm by which a thing must be judged; it empowers 
an- and judges that which exists. It is only experienced in a distorted 
to form in existence, but it is never destroyed. Essence is not an 
ng. actual stage of human development but the unrealized state (po- 
ge- tentiality) in which there is no conflict or anxiety about the limita- 
Os- tions of life (essential finitude). God is beyond the distinction 
an between essence and existence. 

EssENTIAL AND EXISTENTIAL: Two levels of reality which are ex- 
ho pressed in the duality of man’s nature. Man’s essential being, his 
m, undistorted potential character, must be known in order to under- 

of stand his existential being which is distorted, estranged, and ac- 
es, tual. The transition from essential to existential being is a fact 
by that cannot be understood in terms of necessity but rather has 
ver the characteristics of a leap, fall, or gap. 
1S EXISTENCE: In existence, creative goodness, the essential structure of 
ny. reality, is split and distorted. It has left the state of potentiality 
ge. and become actual. Existence means to stand out of non-being. 
ty; It is actualized freedom (in accord with destiny), choosing to stand 
3€S. out of the Divine life, though never totally separated from it. It is 
the always mixed ambiguously with the essential structure and power 
lec- of life. It involves the danger of self-loss. Existence is the point 
in where creation and the fall coincide. It is not proper to talk about 
om the existence of God; He is Being itself, beyond the distinction be- 
yest tween essence and existence. 
ce. EXISTENTIALISM: A philosophy which describes our human situation. 
em It analyzes the old eon, the “fallen’’ character of things, the pre- 
OC- dicament of man, and the world in the state of separation from 
essential nature. Existentialism views history as a series of un- 
nti- reconciled conflicts which threaten man with self-destruction. 
no From its analysis of the human situation, existentialism does not 


des offer answers; these come from beyond the existentialist analysis. 
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Rather, it develops the questions implied in existence. In reality, 
it is neither atheistic nor theistic. (Cf. Essentialism: the view that 
the actualization and fulfillment of potentiality is not a fall; exist- 
ence is as it is essentially intended to be.) 

EsTRANGEMENT: The result of the transition from essence to exist- 
ence; the condition “after” the ‘‘fall”; a reinterpretation of the 
doctrine of sin. Man is cut off from the ground of his being and, 
consequently, from other beings and from himself. As he exists, 
he is not what he essentially is and ought to be; yet he is not a 
stranger to his true being—for he belongs to it and is judged by it. 
Estrangement is expressed as unbelief, the turning of the total self 
away from God; as hubris, the elevation of the self to the center of 
life; and as concupiscence, the unlimited desire to draw the whole 
of one’s world into oneself. Love, as the striving for the reunion 
of the separated, is the opposite of estrangement. 

Fairu: The state of being grasped by an ultimate. ‘The person 
participates in the state with his entire personality, including the- 
oretical, practical, and emotional elements. Faith is the opposite 
of unbelief, it is an act or state in which man in his total being 
turns toward God. Faith has an “‘in spite of” character—accepting 
that one is accepted in spite of estrangement and despair. ‘The 
reunion with God thus established is “reconciliation.” Faith is 
not a human act, it is the work of the Divine Spirit. Faith is 
participation in the New Being, which “grasps and draws into 
itself’; in this new reality the split in man’s being is healed in 
principle and preliminary ways, and he is a new creature. 


Faux: A symbol of the universal predicament of man; it does not refer 
to a specific event in history, but points to the gap between what 
is and what ought to be. In the Genesis myth the psychological- 


ethical character of the fall is elaborated, showing the free side of 
man’s fall as an individual event. The myth of the transcendent 
fall (the ontological description of the transition from essence to 
existence) depicts the tragic destiny side of the fall as a universal 
event. ‘The fall involves the actualization of finite freedom within 
tragic destiny. It characterizes all of existence; in this sense, 
creation and the fall are said to coincide. The fall cannot be 
logically “‘explained”’ or derived from that which has gone before. 
It is a fact to be indicated, a story to be told. 
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FINITE FREEDOM: Freedom in unity with finitude is existence. Finite 
freedom is the turning point from potential being to actualized 
existence (the possibility of transition from essence to existence). 
It can be said that God is infinite freedom; nature is finite neces- 
sity; and that man is finite freedom. Man is free in so far as he 
has language and the power of deliberating and deciding. He is 
free to surrender his humanity. All potentialities which consti- 
tute man’s freedom are limited by freedom’s opposite pole, his 
destiny. Finite freedom is always actualized within the frame of 
universal destiny. 

FINITUDE: Being in process of coming from and going toward non- 
being. It is the realization that we come from nothing and return 
to nothing. Finitude characterizes being in its essential nature. 
To be something is to be finite. Man is able to transcend his 
finitude in the awareness that he belongs to the infinite. Finitude 
is experienced by the creature who is placed within the limitations 
of time and space as anxiety which is the inevitable product of these 
limitations. ‘The experience of finitude drives man to ask the 
question of Being or God. 

GracE: Qualifies all relations between God and man in such a way 
that they are freely inaugurated by God and in no way depend 
upon anything the creature does or desires. It is forgiveness re- 
ceived in the center of one’s personality. ‘The divine love in rela- 
tion to the unjust creature is grace; it is total acceptance by God 
of the unacceptable. As the infusion of love, grace is the power 
which overcomes and reunites the separation caused by sin between 
God and man. Grace may be thought of as functioning in two 
Ways: it provides participation in being to everything that is; it 
gives fulfillment to that which it estranged. 

GRouND oF BEING: God is being itself, beyond the contrast between 
essential and existential being. ‘Therefore, it is not said that God 
exists; he is the ground of everything that exists. As the power of 
being, God transcends every being and also the totality of beings 
(the world). Being itself is beyond finitude and the infinite. 
Everything finite participates in being itself and in its infinity. 
God is the substance of everything and yet transcends every finite 
being. 

Hupris: Spiritual sin in which man disregards his limitations as a 
human being. Tempted by his potential infinity, he turns away 
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Rather, it develops the questions implied in existence. In reality, 
it is neither atheistic nor theistic. (Cf. Essentialism: the view that 
the actualization and fulfillment of potentiality is not a fall; exist- 
ence is as it is essentially intended to be.) 

EsTRANGEMENT: The result of the transition from essence to exist- 
ence; the condition “after” the “fall”; a reinterpretation of the 
doctrine of sin. Man is cut off from the ground of his being and, 
consequently, from other beings and from himself. As he exists, 
he is not what he essentially is and ought to be; yet he is not a 
stranger to his true being—for he belongs to it and is judged by it. 
Estrangement is expressed as unbelief, the turning of the total self 
away from God; as hubris, the elevation of the self to the center of 
life; and as concupiscence, the unlimited desire to draw the whole 
of one’s world into oneself. Love, as the striving for the reunion 
of the separated, is the opposite of estrangement. 

FairH: The state of being grasped by an ultimate. ‘The person 
participates in the state with his entire personality, including the- 
oretical, practical, and emotional elements. Faith is the opposite 
of unbelief, it is an act or state in which man in his total being 
turns toward God. Faith has an “‘in spite of’ character—accepting 
that one is accepted in spite of estrangement and despair. The 
reunion with God thus established is “reconciliation.” Faith is 
not a human act, it is the work of the Divine Spirit. Faith is 
participation in the New Being, which “grasps and draws into 
itself’; in this new reality the split in man’s being is healed in 
principle and preliminary ways, and he is a new creature. 

Faux: A symbol of the universal predicament of man; it does not refer 
to a specific event in history, but points to the gap between what 
is and what ought to be. In the Genesis myth the psychological- 
ethical character of the fall is elaborated, showing the free side of 
man’s fall as an individual event. ‘The myth of the transcendent 
fall (the ontological description of the transition from essence to 
existence) depicts the tragic destiny side of the fall as a universal 
event. The fall involves the actualization of finite freedom within 
tragic destiny. It characterizes all of existence; in this sense, 
creation and the fall are said to coincide. The fall cannot be 
logically “explained” or derived from that which has gone before. 
It is a fact to be indicated, a story to be told. 
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FINITE FREEDOM: Freedom in unity with finitude is existence. Finite 
freedom is the turning point from potential being to actualized 
existence (the possibility of transition from essence to existence). 
It can be said that God is infinite freedom; nature is finite neces- 
sity; and that man is finite freedom. Man is free in so far as he 
has language and the power of deliberating and deciding. He is 
free to surrender his humanity. All potentialities which consti- 
tute man’s freedom are limited by freedom’s opposite pole, his 
destiny. Finite freedom is always actualized within the frame of 
universal destiny. 

FiniTuDE: Being in process of coming from and going toward non- 
being. It is the realization that we come from nothing and return 
to nothing. Finitude characterizes being in its essential nature. 
To be something is to be finite. Man is able to transcend his 
finitude in the awareness that he belongs to the infinite. Finitude 
is experienced by the creature who is placed within the limitations 
of time and space as anxiety which is the inevitable product of these 
limitations. ‘The experience of finitude drives man to ask the 
question of Being or God. 

GRACE: Qualifies all relations between God and man in such a way 
that they are freely inaugurated by God and in no way depend 
upon anything the creature does or desires. It is forgiveness re- 
ceived in the center of one’s personality. ‘The divine love in rela- 
tion to the unjust creature is grace; it is total acceptance by God 
of the unacceptable. As the infusion of love, grace is the power 
which overcomes and reunites the separation caused by sin between 
God and man. Grace may be thought of as functioning in two 
Ways: it provides participation in being to everything that is; it 
gives fulfillment to that which it estranged. 

GROUND OF BEING: God is being itself, beyond the contrast between 
essential and existential being. ‘Therefore, it is not said that God 
exists; he is the ground of everything that exists. As the power of 
being, God transcends every being and also the totality of beings 
(the world). Being itself is beyond finitude and the infinite. 
Everything finite participates in being itself and in its infinity. 
God is the substance of everything and yet transcends every finite 
being. 

Husris: Spiritual sin in which man disregards his limitations as a 
human being. Tempted by his potential infinity, he turns away 
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from God as the guiding principle of his life; he then elevates 
himself to the center of himself and of his world—he tries to be 
divine. ‘This is sin in its total form from which all other sins are 
derived. Hubris should not be translated as pride; pride is a 
moral quality, the opposite of humility. Hubris is not a special 
quality of man’s moral character; it is the universal quality of 
self-elevation. 

INFINITE: Without limits of any kind; subject to no external deter- 
mination; the opposite of finite. As the negative character of the 
word indicates (non-finite), it is defined by the dynamic and free 
self-transcendence of finite being. Infinity is a directing concept, 
not a constituting one. It directs the mind to experience its own 
unlimited potentialities, but it does not establish an infinite being. 
It is a demand, not a thing. The human mind can endlessly 
transcend finite realities in the direction of the infinite, yet it 
always remains bound to the finite. 

Jesus AS THE Curist: This sums up the entire Christian Gospel. It 
points to a particular man, Jesus of Nazareth, and declares what 
God has done through him. Jesus Christ is not a first and last 
name, but Jesus as the Christ is the statement that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Christ; that is, the Messiah who was expected to 
come to establish the reign of God in Israel and in the world, to 
bring the new state of things. ‘Thus the Christ-event has two 
sides—the historical fact which is Jesus of Nazareth, and the recep- 
tion of this fact by those who received him as the Christ. The 
final and complete revelation of God was made known by way of 
this man named Jesus. Christianity was born when Jesus was 
proclaimed the Christ, and it will live as long as people repeat this 
assertion in his power. 

Locos: Reason, pattern of rationality, word; the principle of divine 
self-manifestation in God and the universe, in nature and history, 
in Christ and the Bible, in the Church and its members. The 
meaningful structure of reality and the structure of the mind that 
enables it to grasp and to transform reality. ‘The Jogos apparent in 
the Old Testament and other religions and philosophies became 
flesh in Jesus as the Christ. The universal principle of divine self- 
manifestation came to concrete reality in a personal life-process in 
historical existence as a saving participant in the human predic- 
ament, reuniting that which was estranged (central Christian 
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paradox). ‘The manifestation of the logos in the Christ is the basis 
for the Christian claim to be the universal and absolute religion. 

Mytu: A parable or word picture that uses the language of time and 
space to give meaning to spiritual involvement; the meaning of 
the whole is expressed in symbols and objects. A myth differs 
from fact in that a fact is an historical event related as accurately 
as possible. A myth differs from a legend in that a legend devel- 
ops the universal qualities of particular stories which may or may 
not be historically true. A myth cannot be taken literally, or it 
becomes nonsense. The subject matter of a myth is a matter 
of faith. 

New Bernc: Under the conditions of existence, man’s being is unable 
to overcome estrangement or to achieve reunion with God, his 
world, and himself; therefore, the reunion of the estranged must 
come from another source—a New Being. Only a New Being can 
produce a new action. ‘The New Being appears in Jesus as the 
Christ, as God makes himself manifest to man. It points to the 
power in him to live under the same conditions of existence as man 
and yet be able to resist the forces of estrangement and never lose 
his unity with God. In the Christ the New Being is real; it is the 
reestablished unity between God and man. In Jesus as the Christ 
is the coming of a new eon, the new state of things. The New 
Being is the healing and saving power in all history. ‘To experi- 
ence the New Being means to experience the power which has 
conquered estrangement in Jesus as the Christ and in everyone who 
participates in him. 

Non-BEING: The “not yet” and the “no more” of being. The shock 
of the possibility of non-being produces the question of being 
(what is really real?). Non-being is the eternal threat to being; 
it is resistance to and perversion of being. Non-being is not the 
void left when everything has been substracted away. Non-being 
includes potential being which is “not-yet-being.” But it is not 
nothing; it is real, not just a logical possibility. _Non-being is not 
a second reality alongside being (God). Non-being points to the 
negative side of the mystery of being; it is the abysmal element in 
the ground of being. In God, being and non-being are dialec- 
tically related, though being always precedes non-being in onto- 
logical validity. 
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Onto.ocy: The study of the nature of being. It analyzes the struc- 
tures of being which we necessarily encounter in every meeting 
with reality. The ontological question (i.e., the nature of being), 
comprises the very heart of all philosophies; they are concerned 
with what is really real. No philosophy completely answers the 
question of being; the questions raised by ontological analysis find 
their answers in the God who reveals himself. 

ParaAvox: That which contradicts opinion or expectation based on 
the whole of ordinary human experience. It is not irrational, 
absurd, or dialectical; it means that which stands against man’s 
self-understanding and expectation. ‘The Christian paradox is the 
appearance of the Christ or the New Being, living under the same 
conditions of existence as man, yet judging and conquering them 
for himself and for man. Only statements which relate to this 
event are truly paradoxical. The paradox of the New Being is 
an Offense against man’s reliance upon himself, his efforts to save 
himself, and his eventual resignation to despair. Against these 
three attitudes Christ as the New Being is both judgment and 
promise. The Christian paradox is a new reality, not a logical 
riddle. 

PARTICIPATION: A man exists as an individual, but he participates in 
the whole universe, both consciously and unconsciously, through 
the rational structure of mind and reality. When individualiza- 
tion reaches its perfect form, which we call “a person,” participa- 
tion reaches the perfect form which we call “communion.” Man 
participates in all levels of life, but only fully with another person. 
Insofar as he has reality, man is said to participate in the power of 
being. Man’s predicament rises from his participation in estranged 
existence; man’s healing comes from participation in the New 
Being. 

PoLar-Concert: Two competing and balancing forces or poles, 
diametrically opposite in nature and competing for their share of 
the balanced whole or polarity. In every polarity each pole can- 
not exist without the other; each is limited as well as sustained by 
the other. If either pole tends to draw away from the other, 
tension results. ‘The person falls into the anxiety of not being a 
balanced whole, of disintegrating and falling into non-being. 
Three major polar concepts constitute the basic structure of being: 
individuality—participation; dynamics—form; freedom—destiny. 
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PREDICAMENT: The state of anxiety and estrangement in which es- 
sential elements are in combination with existential elements. 
Man becomes anxious about his finitude when he realizes that he 
belongs with the infinite but knows that he exists as a finite being 
and is estranged from his essential nature. Predicament is in- 
volvement in the existential structures of destruction (e.g., the loss 
of the self and world). The state of predicament is not an external 
force acting on the world but is a consequence of estrangement. 
The anxiety heightened by man’s predicament leads to despair 
and self-destruction. | 

SELF-TRANSCENDENCE: The act of going beyond oneself in order to 
return to oneself in a new dimension. It is man reaching or 
searching beyond himself with openness. Self-transcendence finds 
fulfillment in the experience of the holy, in transcending ordinary 
experience without removing it. It is the possibility and actuality 
of personal encounter with God. 

Sin: A broken relationship with God; not disobedience to the law; 
man’s turning away from that to which he belongs, resulting in his 
estrangement from God; a cleavage or split between Creator and 
creature; a separation of the holy and secular. Sin is a universal 
fact (destiny) which becomes an individual act (freedom) including 
responsibility and personal guilt. Sin is expressed as unbelief, 
hubris, concupiscence. 

Spirit (Divine): That which is able to transform and unite. It is a 
divine power that grasps the self, thus enabling the center of being 
to be changed or transformed and to be capable of receiving saving 
power. Characteristics of this transforming Spirit are faith (as 
against unbelief), surrender (as against hubris), and love (as against 
concupiscence). Jesus as the Christ is a creation of the Divine 
Spirit. ‘Those who participate in the Christ are made new crea- 
tures by the Spirit. Spirit is the third part of the Trinity, uniting 
the other two, Father and Son. Spirit is God “going out from 
himself” in order to unite others with Him—Christ, man, the 
Church. 

STRUCTURE OF DESTRUCTION (evil): It does not have independent 
existence, but depends on created structures in the world. Es- 
tranged from God, the marks of finitude become evil or structures 
of destruction. The basis of this evil is finite freedom. Man is 
able to transcend his environment; is free to make his world his 
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own; is free to make himself an object of his world (self-centered. 
ness), thus losing himself and his world (self-loss and world-loss). 
Suffering, doubt, despair, insecurity, uncertainty, and loneliness 
all become elements of destruction when man is cut off from God. 

SymMBoL: A medium through which the material of ordinary experi- 
ence is used in speaking of God, without the word being taken 
literally. A symbol enters into the reality that it represents; a sign 
does not necessarily participate in that to which it points. Re- 
ligious symbols are two-fold: (1) directed toward the infinite 
(Divine) which they symbolize, and (2) directed toward the finite 
(human) through which they symbolize it. Examples: transcen- 
dental fall; Son of God; wrath of God. 

Temptation: This presupposes finite freedom. It is the state of 
man’s anxiety or indecision—the anxiety of deciding whether to 
preserve his innocence or whether to experience actuality through 
knowledge, power, and guilt. ‘Temptation presupposes want and 
desire, man’s desire to actualize or fulfill his potentialities. It is 
his desire to remove himself from the divine center and to make 
himself existentially the center of himself and his world in his 
search for fulfillment. The possibility of transition from dream- 
ing innocence to existence is experienced as temptation. 

Tueo.ocy: Theology gives religious answers derived from the Chris- 
tian revelation to the problems of existence developed by philo- 
sophical analysis. It is the methodical interpretation of the con- 
tents of the Christian faith. It must relate divine and eternal 
truth to the present generation. It relates reason and revelation, 
being and God, existence and the Christ (Vol. II), life and the 
Spirit, history and the Kingdom of God. ‘These are the five parts 
in this Systematic Theology. 

ULTIMATE ConceERN: That which is unconditional, total, infinite, 
with no dependence on conditions of character, desire, or circum- 
stance; opposed to preliminary concerns. Concern points to the 
existential character of religious experience. It is concrete; it is 
that which grasps man; it is a matter of infinite passion and interest. 
Man’s ultimate concern is about his being and meaning of life, its 
structure, and his aim in existence; it is that which has threatening 


and saving power. It is that to which man belongs and from which 
he is separated, and to which he longs to be reconciled. When the 
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Spirit grasps, shakes, transforms, or moves man, ultimate co..:ern 
is being actualized. 

UnBELIEF: Not the unwillingness or inability to believe the doctrines 
of the Church. Unbelief means the act or state in which man in 
the totality of his being turns away from God. He turns toward 
himself and his world, and loses his essential unity with the ground 
of his being and his world. Unbelief is the disruption of man’s 
cognitive participation in God; the separation of his will from the 
will of God; the empirical shift from the blessedness of the divine 
life to the pleasures of a separated life. It is man’s estrangement 
from God in the center of man’s being. 

Worn: A symbol of divine self-manifestation or revelation, an aware- 
ness of what is present and known and need not be spoken. Word 
is a symbolic way of speaking of the total being of Jesus the Christ, 
of which spoken words and deeds are an expression. Word is the 
medium through which God expresses or reveals himself to man. 
especially through Jesus the Christ. ‘The Bible is often spoken of 
as the Word because it is a document of revelation. Word, then, 
is God manifest in Christ, in creation, in the history of revelation 
and the final revelation, in the Bible, in the words of the Church 
and her members. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Gesorce S. HENDRY 


LEISURE AND LEARNING 


Readers of these pages are reassured that the absence of the Editor 
from his accustomed place at the head of the table is only temporary. 
He was recently awarded a grant from the Guggenheim Foundation 
and he will be engaged in study in Europe for several months. 

The support given to scholarly research by the wealthy foundations 
may serve as an appropriate topic to begin with on this occasion. 
The remarkable development of such aids to education which has 
taken place in recent time points to an increasing recognition of two 
things. One is that without opportunities to continue their own 
education educators cannot educate effectively. The other is that 
such opportunities are increasingly hard to come by because of the 
demands which the modern educational process makes upon those 
who are involved in it. ‘This applies not only to those who teach 
in seminaries and other educational institutions. It is equally true, 
if not more true, of ministers, who are also engaged in the educa- 
tional process. ‘The harassment of the minister, of which much has 
been heard recently, is not conducive to serious study, and this results 
in an impoverishment of which many ministers themselves are keenly 
aware. Sabbatical leaves for ministers have not yet become estab- 
lished practice, but attempts to meet the problem in other ways are 
being made in various churches. Refresher courses and summer 
schools have long been familiar, but usually they are of rather brief 
duration. One major denomination has recently set up a program 
of scholarships to enable qualified ministers, who have served a 
stipulated number of years in the parish, to return to school and 
undertake advanced study for a year or more. 

Leisure for learning was Aristotle’s prescription for happiness, and 
it is for this leisure, he thought, that we exert ourselves. “We re- 
nounce leisure to gain leisure,” he put it epigrammatically; and he 
took it for granted that we would use our leisure for learning— 
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indeed, the Greek word for leisure, scholé, also meant school. Aris- 
totle’s ideal has appealed to many whose scholarly bent was frustrated 
by the pressures of practical affairs. It was the frustrated scholar in 
Calvin that envisaged the joy of heaven as contemplation. Those 
whom the demands of teaching in school deprive of the leisure they 
would like for scholarship may feel that Aristotle’s saying should be 
translated according to the alternative meaning of the Greek word: 
“We take time out from school to become better scholars.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


The quadrennial debate on the problem of a Roman Catholic for 
President was opened some months ago when the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the United States issued a statement denouncing the dis- 
semination of artificial methods of birth-control in the foreign aid 
program. ‘The debate is of more than academic importance on this 
occasion for two reasons.’ One is the urgency of the problem to 
which the bishops spoke. ‘The growth of the world’s population is 
rapidly approaching a point at which the available food supplies will 
be inadequate. The other reason is that two of the leading con- 
tenders for the Democratic Presidential nomination are members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The reaction of these to the statement 
of the bishops reveals the dilemma of the Roman Catholic aspirant 
for the Presidency; if he takes the social and political doctrine of his 
Church seriously, he will lose the support of the majority of the 
voters, who oppose that doctrine, or, if he does not take it seriously, 
he can hardly be considered a good Catholic—if, for example, he takes 
the position that a man’s religion is his private affair and that it does 
not regulate his political activity, he sounds more like a Lutheran. 
Assuming that a Roman Catholic succeeded in getting himself elected 
to the Presidency, he might himself have to face difficult problems of 
conscience. How should he act, for instance, if a bill came to his 
desk which he recognised to be in the interests of American policy, 
but which was in conflict with the teachings of his Church? This 
kind of difficulty is recognised within the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, and it elicited the suggestion from one seminary professor that 
a President in such a position might resolve his problem of conscience 
by allowing the bill to become law without his signature. There was 
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no immediate rush to welcome this Jesuitical suggestion by any of the 
current contenders for the nomination. 

The teaching of the Roman Catholic Church on birth-control is 
well known, but the apparent inconsistencies it involves make it 
difficult for those who are not Roman Catholics to understand how 
it can be held with such conviction and propounded with such con- 
fidence. ‘The doctrine is ostensibly based on “natural law,” a con- 
cept which has been abandoned by most moral philosophers, and 
which, in any case, seems too vague and general to furnish guidance 
on specific moral issues. Moreover, it has always been difficult to 
understand why, if it is established by natural law that the purpose 
of the conjugal act is the begetting of children, guilt should be 
attached only to the use of artificial (chemical and mechanical) meth- 
ods of contraception and not to the use of the rhythm-method, since 
the intention in both cases is to frustrate the purpose of the act. 


JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL 


A notable feature of the book market at the present time is the 
reissue of theological works which were of major significance at some 
earlier day. Does this reflect a spontaneous revival of interest in 
these works, or is it to be ascribed to some form of commercial enter- 
prise? Is this an age of reprints, or an age of repristination? At all 
events, the reprints include some books which deserve to be remem- 
bered, and one of these is The Nature of the Atonement by John 
McLeod Campbell, which has recently been reissued, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Edgar Dickie of St. Andrews University (James 
Clarke & Co., London, 1959). 

The Nature of the Atonement, which was first published in 1856, 
ranks as one of the major theological classics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It inaugurated a new phase in the discussion of the atonement, 
which has been carried on with special animation in the English- 
speaking world during the last hundred years. In a survey of this 
phase of the debate which he made in 1949 the late T. Hywel Hughes 
enumerated no less than forty-one contributions which had appeared 
in Great Britain alone since Campbell’s time, and the number has 
been substantially increased in the last ten years. 

John McLeod Campbell has been called the greatest theological 
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mind produced by the Church of Scotland in the nineteenth century. 
The Church, however, can take no credit to itself for this, since it 
deposed him from the ministry while he was still a young man, and 
it never received him back. Born in a highland manse and educated 
at the University of Glasgow, Campbell became minister of the 
parish of Rhu on the Gairloch in 1826, but after a devoted ministry 
of five years he was called to answer to a charge of heresy in the 
General Assembly. ‘The heresy which he was charged with teaching 
was that Christ died for all men, and not only for the elect, as the 
currently accepted orthodoxy maintained. Despite the support of 
some of his parishioners and a specially noble plea by his father, he 
was condemned by a large majority after an all-night debate, and he 
spent the remainder of his active life ministering to an independent 
congregation in Glasgow. He died in 1872. 

The Nature of the Atonement, which was the fruit of long medita- 
tion on its theme, advanced the thesis that Christ atoned for the sins 
of the world, not by enduring the punishment of sin, in which, the 
author maintained, there was no atoning virtue, but by offering to 
God a perfect confession, a perfect repentance, “‘a perfect Amen in 
humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man.” The thesis 
is worked out in a prolix and involved style which makes the book 
heavy reading, but once the reader has overcome this obstacle, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the power of the argument and the 
reverent spirit in which it is developed. 

The book has, of course, been vigorously criticized. Campbell's 
notion of a vicarious confession has been described as everything from 
eccentric to Pelagian. Yet, even its critics have paid tribute to the 
greatness of the book, which, though somewhat faded with the pas- 
sage of time, can still be sensed by discerning readers. ‘The book 
certainly continues to deserve to be read, not only for its historical 
significance, but as an example of the best kind of theological writing, 
in which a great soul wrestles with a great theme. 


THEOLOGY IN THE SPACE AGE 


The prospect that man may soon be able to burst the confines of 
this little world, in which he has spent the whole of his existence 
hitherto, and venture forth into outer space, lends a new relevance 
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to some of the perplexing problems that arise when faith is viewed 
against a background of infinite space. Belief in creation, for ex- 
ample, takes on a different character when the created world is 
pictured, not as a magnified three-story house, of which this earth 
forms the central and most important floor, but in terms of the 
inconceivably vast universe disclosed by modern astronomy. It is 
not that belief in the creative act of God has been made more difficult 
—for creation is one hypothesis favored by some contemporary as- 
tronomers to account for the origin of the universe—but the dis- 
covery of the immensity of the universe has made it increasingly 
difficult to attach decisive significance to a planet which is only a 
minute speck surrounded by countless myriads of others. 

The problem of man’s significance in a universe which dwarfs him 
was already present to the mind of the Psalmist: “When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained, What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?” (Ps. 8:3f.) Pascal also was 
deeply exercised by the disproportion, as he called it, between man 
and his cosmic environment: “The whole visible world is but an 
imperceptible speck in the ample bosom of nature. No idea ap- 
proaches it. We may swell our conceptions beyond all imaginable 
space, yet bring forth only atoms in comparison with the reality of 
things. It is an infinite sphere, the center of which is everywhere, 
the circumference nowhere. . . . What is a man in the infinite?” 
And in one of his most haunting sentences he declared, “The eternal 
silence of these infinite spaces frightens me.” Pascal consoled him- 
self with the reflection that, though man cuts only a puny figure 
against the backdrop of the universe, he has one asset which makes 
him nobler than the universe—he is endowed with the power of 
thought; he knows the universe, and the universe does not know him. 
‘Man is but a reed, the feeblest in nature, but he is a thinking reed.” 
But even this reflection may seem less consoling in face of the facts 
as they are now known; for the mind itself reels before the im- 
mensities which have been brought to light by modern astronomy, 
and the disproportion between man and the universe has been mag- 
nified to an awesome degree. When we consider that this earth on 
which we live is one of about ten billion stars which form the Milky 
Way, and that the Milky Way is only one among innumerable 
galaxies which lie millions of light-years distant, is it not presump- 
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tuous to suppose that this is the stage on which the decisive drama of 
creation takes place? 

Perhaps it is only one stage. ‘The possibility that life may exist in 
other parts of the universe, which has long intrigued the human 
imagination, has obviously been enhanced, and it adds new dimen- 
sions to the problem of the “absoluteness’’ or “finality” of Christ. 
Professor Norman Pittenger discusses the question in his recent book 
on Christology (The Word Incarnate, Harper, 1959). He expresses 
the belief that “If there are ‘people’ in other worlds, God is in some 
fashion appropriate to such circumstances in relationship with 
them.” He recalls the lines of Mrs. Hamilton King: 


“God may have other Words for other worlds, 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ.” 


And he continues: “We must believe as Christians that what God 
reveals in Christ is ‘of a piece with,’ ‘of one substance with’ what he 
is doing everywhere else. “The love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord is the very love which ‘moves the sun and the other stars.’ 
The Eternal Word who dwelt in true man in Jesus is the Word ‘by 
whom all things were made,’ ‘who is the light that lighteneth every 
man’—whether that ‘man’ be on this earth or somewhere else in the 
creation” (p. 251). Professor Pittenger concedes that speculation on 
these matters is idle at present. Perhaps it is likely to remain so; for 
so far as the exploration of the universe is concerned, it is evident that 
even under the most favorable conditions the space-traveler cannot 
do more than paddle in the rim of the vast ocean that surrounds us; 
even if he could travel with the speed of light, it would take him two 
million years to reach the nebula in Andromeda. It seems a little 
premature to speak of “the conquest of space.” 

No doubt recent achievements mark real triumphs of human in- 
genuity, but it is open to question whether they are likely to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the human condition. What shall it 
profit a man if he conquer space and lose spaciousness? 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 


A practical proposal for improving relations between Catholics and 
Protestants has been advanced by Professor Oscar Cullmann, the dis- 
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tinguished New Testament scholar. Originally presented as a lec. 
ture at Zurich, Rome and Paris in 1957, it has now been published 
in a small book by the Wm. B. Eerdmans Company under the title, 
A Message to Catholics and Protestants. Professor Cullmann’s pro- 
posal is a very modest one. He does not claim that it will do any- 
thing to resolve the dogmatic differences which separate Catholics 
and Protestants and to promote their ultimate reunification in one 
church. On the contrary, he is emphatic that, since Catholics and 
Protestants are divided over basic issues concerning the very nature 
of the church, reconciliation between them is, humanly, impossible; 
they could only be united if, as he puts it, Catholics stopped being 
Catholics or Protestants stopped being Protestants. Further discus- 
sion of these issues would seem, therefore, to be futile, but this is not 
Cullmann’s conclusion. He thinks it can and ought to be pursued 
in frank recognition of the facts of the situation. 

However, his proposal has not to do directly with theological dis- 
cussions between Catholics and Protestants, but rather with improv- 
ing the atmosphere in which such discussions may take place. Cull- 
mann seeks to divert our attention from our division as Churches and 
direct it toward our solidarity as Christians or as brothers in Christ. 
Noting that the Pope no longer describes Protestants as “‘heretics’’ but 
as “‘separated brethren,’’ he pleads that we take our brotherhood 
seriously—more seriously than our separation—and that we give prac- 
tical expression to it by mutual offerings for the poor and needy on 
either side. He finds a Biblical precedent for his proposal in the 
offerings which were made in various parts of the Gentile church for 
poor members of the Jewish church at Jerusalem (Rom. 15:26, 2 Cor. 
8-9, Gal. 2:1-10). He explains that these offerings had an ecumen- 
ical character, for they were to bind together the Jewish and Gentile 
missions; and though he recognises that the relation between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in the modern world is different from that 
between Jews and Gentiles in the New Testament, he suggests that 
similar offerings, made on a reciprocal basis, might fulfill an anal- 
ogous function and serve as symbols, not indeed of unity, which does 
not exist, but of “brotherhood among all who invoke the name of 
Christ.”” Cullmann further suggests that an appropriate time for 
such offerings would be the week of prayer for unity which is ob- 
served annually in January in both parts of divided Christendom. 

Cullmann’s proposal has had a mixed reception on both sides. 
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Some have welcomed it warmly and put it into effect. Others have 
voiced the obvious criticisms, and with these Cullmann deals pa- 
tiently at the end of his lecture. He makes no exaggerated claims 
for his proposal. But if it is true, as he says, that Catholic and 
Protestant theologians and Biblical scholars can meet and discuss 
questions of common interest calmly and without polemics, this 
indicates that a certain degree of brotherhood already exists among 
the “separated brethren,” and if this new proposal can do something, 
however slight, to increase that brotherhood, it ought not to be 
lightly dismissed. 

Since Cullmann’s proposal was made, tangible proof of the possi- 
bility of cooperation between Catholic and Protestant theologians has 
been furnished by the recent publication in Germany of a large 
volume of essays entitled Begegnung der Christen (“Meeting of 
Christians’). “This volume, which is published jointly by a Catholic 
and a Protestant firm, is edited jointly by Professor Cullmann and 
ascholar from the famous Benedictine Abbey of Einsiedeln, and in it 
sixteen theologians from each side have contributed parallel essays 
on the themes which stand at the center of the division between them, 
such as the unity of the Church, Bible and tradition, justification, the 
primacy of Peter, and the Virgin Mary. ‘The essays are of high 
quality and they are written in a spirit which is far from the polemics 
of former days. It is hoped that a fuller notice of the book may 
appear in THEOLOGY Topay in due course. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


It is commonly taken for granted in religious circles that the war- 
fare between science and religion, which has raged so fiercely in the 
past, has now been ended, if not with a peace-treaty, at least with an 
armistice. ‘This view is not shared by all scientists, if we may judge 
by the speech delivered by Sir Julian Huxley at the Darwin Centen- 
nial celebration at the University of Chicago last November. ‘The 
publication of The Origin of Species in 1859 was the occasion for one 
of the bitterest phases of the war, in which Sir Julian’s grandfather, 
Thomas H. Huxley, took a leading part—he played Aaron to Dar- 
win’s Moses. But no doubt it was more than filial piety that 
prompted the grandson to use the occasion of the Centennial (with 
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questionable propriety, some thought) to predict the eventual “dis. 
appearance of religions’ before the onward march of science. 

Instead of yielding to the temptation to console themselves with 
the reflection that such predictions have been heard before, the- 
ologians would be wiser to ponder the lamentable failure of com. 
munication, which Huxley’s speech reveals. For if they have suc. 
ceeded in persuading themselves that science and religion have come 
(or can come) to terms with each other, they have evidently failed to 
communicate the fact to him; and if they have failed with a scientist 
of his eminence (assuming, of course, that he is not actuated by an 
antecedent prejudice against religion), can they assume that they have 
been more successful with the average intelligent person who is im- 
pressed with the achievements of modern science? 

It would be interesting to inquire how many Christian believers 
have adjusted their understanding of the faith to the scientific theory 
of evolution. Some of them, it may be suspected, keep their religion 
and their science in separate mental compartments. Langdon Gilkey, 
who has written a notable book on the doctrine of creation, stated in 
a recent article that no one can believe in the literal truth of Genesis 
and at the same time employ scientifically trained geologists to locate 
oil. But some do. Some may even use the profits obtained from 
such oil to subsidize journals that maintain the literal truth of 
Genesis. 

Genesis v. geology, however, is no longer the burning issue. This 
phase of the debate reached its reductio ad absurdum in Tennessee in 
1925. The question today is whether the evolutionary account of 
man’s origins is compatible with the doctrine that man is created by 
God in his own image. To this question two kinds of answers are 
offered in contemporary thought. According to one, evolution may 
be regarded as the method of creation. Indeed, some philosophers of 
science have felt that it is impossible to account for the emergence of 
new levels in the evolutionary process without invoking some creative 
factor, though whether this is to be construed as a nisus or thrust, im- 
manent in the process, or ascribed to the direction of a transcendent, 
divine purpose, is a question on which they differ. Among those 
who have experimented with this line of thought are such names as 
Bergson, Alexander, Whitehead, Lloyd Morgan, and, more recently, 
the French Jesuit scholar, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, whose post: 
humous book, The Phenomenon of Man, indicates that the problem 
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is also being taken seriously in Roman Catholicism. The second 
approach to the problem concerns the interpretation of the doctrine 
of creation itself. “The doctrine has commonly been taken to be an 
account of man’s origins, and, of course, the location of the creation 
narratives at the beginning of Genesis appears to lend support to this 
view, but some theologians have raised the question whether this does 
not shift the accent from the center to the periphery. Nearly half a 
century before Darwin, Schleiermacher suggested that the religious 
meaning of the doctrine of creation was to be found in the expression 
it gave to man’s continuing dependence on God rather than in the 
account it offered of how he was brought into being. And in our 
own time Tillich says that creation expresses a relation rather than an 
event. But some may feel that the whole problem needs further 
study before they can accept the position that theology has no interest 
in the question of origins. 

The absence of polemics between scientists and theologians is cer- 
tainly to be welcomed, but it would be unfortunate if it led to neglect 
of the problems which lie in the area where their interests converge. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSsSEN 


THE CHURCH IN AFRICA’S FERMENT 


Africa has been called “the world’s last frontier.” ‘The second 
largest continent is passing through rapid social changes because of 
the impact of industrialism upon its largely rural society. The 
emergence of nationalism, infused with a resentment against colonial- 
ism and coupled with white superiority, is causing tensions and even 
revolutionary explosions all over Africa. ‘The use of modern com- 
munications is accelerating African change. East and Southeast 
Asia have been pushed into the background by current interest in 
Africa. Much in Asia has settled into recognizable patterns; Africa 
is passing through crucial changes. 

For the most part Africa is extremely poor; most of its 220 millions 
have an average annual income of less than one hundred dollars a 
year; so writes John Scott in his interesting Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion pamphlet, Africa: World’s Last Frontier. And even though 
production has been increasing, the distribution of income has been 
uneven. Most Africans are undernourished; they own little if any 
property, are poorly housed, and they are largely illiterate. Six 
million whites control most of Africa’s wealth and power. Large 
capital investments from western Europe are in non-African control. 

Africa is a continent of contrasts. It is sectionally divided as fol- 
lows: black Africa, with a population of 140 millions from south of 
Sahara to Rhodesia, comprises mixed colored races, diversified eco- 
nomic and political systems, and is administered for the most part by 
minorities of colonial powers; the Union of South Africa, with 21 
millions, of whom three million English and Afrikaans are the ruling 
minority; Egypt, Libya, and the Sudan with 34 millions who are 
Muslim in religion, Arabic in language, and heavily involved in the 
Middle East; and the Maghreb, consisting of Morroco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and part of Libya, with a population of 25 million who are 
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Muslim in religion, Arabic in language, with a European minority of 
one and one-half million. 

Scott credits colonialism with many improvements. It has re- 
duced tribal warfare; provided order and security; suppressed can- 
nibalism, slavery and ritual murder; brought communications (roads, 
planes, railroads, telephones); improved health; introduced educa- 
tion; and battled locust invasion, floods, drought, and famines. 
While the white man’s law has been discriminatory, it has created 
conditions under which new economic developments could grow. 

Scott rates French and British colonial policies best in their chances 
for orderly evolution toward some friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous Afro-European association; Belgium, Portugal, and the 
Union of South Africa are rated in order of their merit. Scott be- 
lieves the Union will experience “horrible violence” sooner or later. 
“Ready or not, independence is on the way; and within a few years, 
it will sweep the whole continent of Africa.” 

As regards religion, more than one-third of Africans are still 
animists or pagans; about one-third are Muslim. Christianity is 
barely holding its own. Islam is increasing rapidly; it has engend- 
ered “sobriety, honesty, and respect for fellow men.” Young ortho- 
dox Muslim Africans from schools in Cairo and Khartoum are ardent 
Muslim evangelists. Islam’s success is due to its easy indigenization, 
its polygenous ways of life, and its adaptability to Africa’s social 
patterns. It is easy for the African to become a Muslim since it 
allows him to keep much of his native animism. And tribal chiefs 
find Islam friendly to their conception of a theocratic society. 

Christianity is firmly rooted in many parts of Africa. It is passing 
through a time of re-evaluation in face of the new situation. Today, 
it is said, “the Church is there.” And there is a recognition that all 
African Churches are partners in the world mission. Christianity’s 
high standards of life have appealed to African leaders, even though 
they may today be somewhat critical of some of the Church’s failures. 

In one of the World Council of Church’s studies on rapid social 
change, Dr. K. Kiano of Kenya, a young man engaged in politics, has 
expressed the feelings and convictions of the native African about the 
task of the Churches. He is grateful to the Churches for all that they 
have done in the way of education and health. However, the 
Churches have not always been the good Samaritan to the needy 
African; sometimes they have been the ecclesiastical official who 
passes by on his way to fulfill his churchy duties. 
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Dr. Kiano cites several contemporary problems of great impor. | 


tance. ‘There is housing, particularly where industrial development 
has drawn the men to the city and away from their families. Further, 
there is the problem of land; in many instances large areas are in the 
possession of white settlers, whereas the natives are crowded into 
reservations. Then there is the racial problem, which in some in. 
stances is defended upon Biblical grounds. 

Dr. Kiano is especially concerned about the presence of Seventh 
Day Adventists, Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and other ‘“‘saved 
people” in the same village, all claiming to belong to the same com- 
munity! And to make it more confusing, the Adventists observe 
Saturday and are wide open on Sunday. ‘The “Church” in sucha 
village is a divisive force. 

A militantly prophetic Church is needed, especially in the face of 
the racial problem. Some progress has been made, but all too long 
racial segregation has been tolerated. Why should native Africans 
and white Christians worship in separate Churches when they both 
understand the same language? Dr. Kiano believes that the day has 
come when no more Church buildings should be erected for segre- 
gated worship! ‘Through bold strategy, the opposition often yields. 

To the European Dr. Kiano says, Forget your past; help the Af 
rican with his education problem; help him build strong local gov- 
ernments; help him with his problems of life and work. If this is 
not done, when the African achieves his freedom, he may deny it to 
the white European. Christians are under obligation to establish 
justice and to build up a new order in the present chaos. Churches 
engaged in such responsibilities will be helping themselves, for 
poverty and chaos do the Churches no good. ‘The person suffering 
most in Africa in this time of rapid social change are the intelligent 
Christians, like Dr. Kiano, who wish to hold on to their Christian 
faith and yet wish to be identified with the deep yearnings and pain- 
ful struggles of their people in this time of crisis. 


BIG CHURCH NEWS IN 1959 


According to the Religious Newswriters Association, religious 
editors across the nation considered the best ten religious news-stories 
during 1959 to be the following: 
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Religious aspects of birth control 

Pope John’s announcement about an ecumenical council 

The religious aspects of the presidential election 

Move toward improving Protestant-Catholic relations 

The reaction of religious leaders to Krushchev’s visit 

Denominational mergers 

The moral crisis revealed by the TV scandal 

The dedication of the national Roman Catholic shrine in Wash- 
ington 

The retention or the deletion of the term “Christian” in the Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian merger 

Bishop Dibelius’ defiance of East German authorities. 


The criteria by which these events were judged were: religious 
significance; human interest; general interest; impact on local, na- 
tional and world news interests; and interfaith importance. 

The last year of the 1950’s marked many other news items of re- 
ligious importance. It was World Refugee Year, a dramatic push of 
the free world to do something about the staggering problem of the 
homeless and the suffering. ‘There was talk of the issue of a Prot- 
estant-Catholic Bible which could be used by both groups. The 
Vatican announced that it would establish a study of the Reformation 
and that Protestants would be invited to join the project. There 
were new stirrings in Orthodoxy as Patriarch Athenagoras traveled 
widely and a new incumbent filled the ancient Patriarchate of 
Antioch. ‘The National Council of Churches defended the right of 
the Churches to speak out on social issues, however controversial; 
launched a nation-wide study program on peace; spoke on several 
crucial issues; and moved to its new national headquarters. 

Church membership rose to a new all-time high in the United 
States: 109,557,063 members, or 63 per cent of the population, of 
whom 61 million are Protestants, 39 million are Catholic, 5 million 
Jewish, and 2 million Orthodox. The estimated attendance at wor- 
ship for a typical week is 49 million. Nearly 4 billion dollars were 
given for benevolences by all faiths during 1959. The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations launched a mission to bring some 
two and one-half million unaffliliated Jews into the synagogues. 

The Churches and synagogues continued their struggles against 
racial discrimination, juvenile delinquency, deteriorating inner-city 
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conditions, pornographic literature, “payola,” and the general crime 
situation which has reached a new high in cities. Strong denuncia- 
tions were directed against recent outbreaks of anti-Semitism. 

A five-man delegation, representing five Churches of the World 
Council of Churches, visited the Churchmen of Soviet Russia to 
establish personal relations in “an atmosphere of warm friendship 
and on the basis of a common Christian faith,” in the hope of further. 
ing future contacts and understandings. 

Church parking lots must be taxed in Pennsylvania, according to 
a State Supreme Court decision. Voices were raised inside the 
Churches advocating the taxation of Church properties. (In one 
large city, one-third of all real-estate is tax-exempt, because it is 
owned by religious, educational, or institutional agencies.) 

During 1959, Japanese Christians celebrated the centennial of 
Christianity’s advent into modern Japan. Kerala Christians were 
threatened with the loss of their schools by a Communist government; 
just what the prospect is under the newly-elected regime remains to 
be seen. Protestants in Colombia have gained some respite from 
persecution largely through the intervention of higher Church 
powers, although recent reports indicated that the danger still exists. 

Presbyterians and Reformed Churches delegations of the world 
met in Brazil last summer. The World Council of Churches con- 
tinues its careful preparations for the Assembly to be held in New 
Delhi in 1961. 

The French National Assembly, consisting of a majority of Roman 
Catholics, elected since deGaulle’s victory, passed a bill approving 
state aid for France’s private schools (which are mostly Roman Cath- 
olic), precipitating an old struggle which has caused France some 
grave difficulties. 

What will the 1960’s bring? There will be movement in the 
Churches, and possibly in all faiths, towards more discussions looking 
forward to understanding if not unity. More tensions, however, will 
be developing because of the growing self-consciousness in these re- 
ligious groups. ‘The general moral conditions prevalent everywhere 
and which accompany these rapid and upsetting changes will con- 
tinue to force the Churches to become real Churches and to find more 
effective means of breaking through into the inmost lives of men. 
The racial situation will become more intense. 

Most imperious, however, is the international situation in which 
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political and military powers are becoming so large and competitive 
that one wonders whether man will be able to control them wisely. 
Everything seems to depend on the global situation. The same phe- 
nomenon is seen on the national scale where ambitious men and 
power blocs, striving after prestige or conquest, without reference to 
the lessons of history, the sanctity of God or man, could bring disaster 
to the world just at a time when the means are at hand to make this 
planet a better habitation for God’s people. 


THE CIVIL LIBERTIES FRONT 


Anyone who wishes to know the present situation regarding civil 
liberties in the United States should read the 39th Annual Report of 
the Civil Liberties Union. The Union is celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. It has been a watchdog of civil liberties over the years, 
exposing many forms of oppression and defending the constitutional 
rights of individuals and groups. It has been criticized time and 
again for defending persons and parties that have been unpopular 
and objectionable. And even though vigorously opposed by honor- 
able critics, it has on the whole been a powerful influence for good 
inthe land. Its membership has reached 41,684, as of January 31, 
1959, and it includes persons of all sections and segments of society. 

The Annual Report is entitled, Work Ahead in Hope. The in- 
troduction states that “men find it easy to look back in anger, to 
look around them in anger, cursing the darkness; they find it hard 
quietly to work ahead in hope.” While “the Union has done its 
share of righteously angry shouting . . . it must more than ever 
test itself by actual achievement.” 

A careful perusal of the Report will indicate all the “hot spots” 
about which the Christian should be deeply concerned in the area 
of liberties. He may not agree fully with the opinions or the strate- 
gies of the Union, but by reading this Report he will be able to 
understand the many-sided front on which the perennial battle must 
be fought to preserve and expand the liberties which are associated 
with the dignity and freedom of man. 

The general censorship scene is filled with attempts to control 
the flow of information to which man should have access. ‘To be 
sure, it is often difficult to make a distinction between what is ob- 
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scene and what is art. A free society, however, must be on guard 
lest reckless restraints be placed on the dissemination of ideas, 
Books (including school texts), magazines, pamphlets, foreign pub. 
lications, movies, radio and television programs are all involved in 
the processes of censorship by courts, the Post Office Department, 
the Customs Bureau, state and local governments, libraries, and 
educational groups. 

What about academic freedom and the loyalty oath, a Fulbright 
appointment which may be refused because of the applicant’s politi- 
cal affiliations, a professorial status which may be threatened by a 
school administration, and student rights? And the integration 
conflict has placed some educators in precarious positions. 

The Report also deals with religious (sectarian) teachings in pub- 
lic schools which violate the separation clause, Bible reading and 
distribution of Bibles in and through the schools, devotional exer- 
cises in schools, religious decorations on school property, school 
busses and textbooks for parochial students. 

The general public in several states has been stirred recently re- 
garding the Sunday closing law. The Report lists cases in many 
states which are in process of clarification. Even religious groups 
are at odds as to the day of rest to be observed by their constituents. 
And those who profess no religion feel that their liberties are being 
restricted by the majority. 

What about restrictions on the dissemination of birth control in- 
formation; the compulsory worship imposed upon prisoners; the 
denial of a commission to a notary public in Maryland who is an 
atheist? And what of the old problem of the conscientious objector 
to military service, the man who sailed with his family into the for- 
bidden waters of the atomic testing ground, and the rights of the 
Hutterites to increase their land holdings? Then there are the 
problems of granting a passport to a person of questionable loyalty, 
of freedom of the individual to travel, of the right of a minority to 
the franchise. 

Space forbids even the mention of all the specific issues referred 
to in this Report, such as the lawful use of public school buildings, 
the responsibility of state and federal investigation groups, the use 
of violence and wiretapping by the police, the equality of all before 
the law in matters of housing, employment and education. 

Nowhere can one find in such succinct form such a concentration 
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of issues on the vast front of civil liberties as is found in this Report. 
While many Churchmen will disagree with the Union on many 
points, they may well study this document to become intelligent on 
matters that pertain to responsible citizenship. 

We would suggest that along with a study of this Report, Church- 
men should secure the admirable series of publications entitled 
Social Progress (Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.) in which 
these issues are approached from the Christian point of view. This 
plan might well be used by groups in Churches to alert the laity to 
the perennial emergency they confront in a day when so many are 
willing to surrender true freedom for some kind of an authoritarian 
secular order. 


THE EXPLODING POPULATION: CONTROL OR FEED 


A first-rate international and ecumenical discussion is in progress 
on the relation of birth control to the “population explosion.” It 


has profound theological and ethical ramifications. And it is having 


repercussions in the areas of economic assistance to undeveloped 
countries, international relationships, and even the forthcoming 
presidential election. 

President Eisenhower was criticized for his cautious remark that 
information about family limitation should not be offered by the 
United States Government to overpopulated nations. While the 
President intimated that there should be no interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, his critics replied that some kind of 
interference was already employed in many ways where the “best 
interests” of the world were involved. 

Pope John declared that the problem of hunger cannot be solved 
by “recourse to erroneous doctrines and to the damaging and death- 
bearing methods of birth control.” ‘The Roman Catholic heirarchy 
of the United States has issued a statement, Explosion or Backfire, 
claiming that the term “population explosion” is a terror technique 
phrase used by some Christians to link birth control with the will 
of God. While approving the studies now being made on the sub- 
ject, the bishops are against any special pleading by which a national 
or international policy might be adopted which is inimical to human 
dignity. And they point to the fact that Communism is not ad- 
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vocating the reduction of fertility to achieve its goals. The world’s 
food resources could be increased, and large families allowed to 
settle in less populated areas. 

Senator Kennedy, presidential aspirant, was asked what he would 
do if he were President and India asked for birth control informa. 
tion. He replied that he would advocate more financial assistance 
and allow the Indians to solve their own problems. 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, President of the National Council of 
Churches, speaking as an individual, agrees with the President in 
affirming that birth control information should be distributed 
through private organizations and not governments. He maintains 
that as Protestants cannot agree to the use of tax funds for parochial 
education, so Roman Catholics cannot agree to the use of tax funds 
for birth control information. Dr. Dahlberg made it clear, how- 
ever, that for years he has been an advocate of birth control and 
planned parenthood, and that nations like India should have access 
to such information. Dr. Truman B. Douglass deplores “the nega- 
tive policy” of the Roman Church, which he regards as “‘staging 
a desperate delaying action in a battle which it knows it has already 
lost. It knows that millions of faithful Catholics who follow the 
teachings of the Church in other matters disregard its prohibitions 
in the practice of contraception and do this with clear conscience.” 

Archbishop Iakonos of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America thinks that birth control is being “handled like 
a football, even by churchmen.”’ The issue is not one for public 
discussion; the question of childbirth is a “moral responsibility.” 
Advocacy of birth control based upon overpopulation, he regards 
as “negative”; “we have not yet replenished the earth to such an 
extent that over-population has resulted in degrading the dignity of 
man.” 

All sorts of statements and pronouncements have been made about 
the matter. A Clergymen’s National Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of thirty clergymen from major Protestant and Jewish groups 
has been formed to promote birth control information. Bishop 
James Pike is the chairman. The Supreme Court of Connecticut 
has upheld the old law forbidding the dissemination of such informa- 
tion. Many doctors in that State feel that this places unreasonable 
restraints on their constitutional right to practice medicine. In 
short, one code of medical ethics is imposed upon all patients. 
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These problems cannot be evaded! It is estimated that in forty 
years the population of the world will have reached six billions, 
unless it is controlled. By that time, those areas where population 
is densest and people are already under-nourished, will have popula- 
tion increases of over 158 per cent, resulting in even more disastrous 
consequences. ‘The prospect demands the utmost of humanity 
which under God has been commanded to be fruitful and to have 
dominion over the earth. 

Two issues are involved in this discussion: control of births and 
the maximum population this earth can hold and nourish in order 
and dignity. 

Roman Catholics and Orthodox believe in the control of births, 
provided it does not interfere with “the marriage act” or the natural 
process. ‘The issue is in the use of “artificial’’ means of control. 
In how far is man permitted—or obligated—to interfere with natural 
processes? Protestants believe that the marriage act is not exclu- 
sively associated with procreation. Interference with nature is 
approved if used with responsible intelligence. 

It is true that population control will not solve our social and 
economic problems. But the realistic prospect is such that some- 
thing will have to be done to find ways by which a rapidly increas- 
ing population can be accommodated in dignity on this limited 
earth. Responsible parenthood and responsible stewardship must 
meet if the impending human and global crisis are to be tackled 
with any degree of success. 








THE CONFUSED ROLE OF THE PROTESTANT MINISTER 


The Protestant ministry in the United States is the object of criti- 
cal study. The “Niebuhr Report” of the American Association of 
Theological Schools has issued three volumes on theological educa- 
tion, one of which dealt with the ministry in historic perspective, 
and another with the purpose of the ministry in the Church. The 
former clearly indicates that the concepts of the ministry are not 
only related to the traditions of the several Churches, but to the 
historical situations in which the Churches find themselves. The 
latter recognizes these changing emphases in the role of the ministry 
and sets forth the proposal that since the purpose of God is to in- 
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crease the love of God and man in the world that the minister’s chief 
role is that of a pastor-director of the people of God. 

Dr. Samuel Blizzard, of Princeton Theological Seminary, is en- 
gaged in a study, which is soon to be issued in a Report under the 
title, “The Protestant Parish Minister—A Behavioral Science Inter. 
pretation.’”” From representative pastors of Churches, Blizzard se- 
cured information about the “‘image”’ of the ministry held by work- 
ing pastors. The findings are too comprehensive and complex to 
be condensed within the compass of this article. Blizzard discovered 
a confusion in the minds of ministers about their roles, and even a 
frustration in their lives as they attempted to reconcile the traditional 
image of the ministry they had been taught in seminaries and the 
practical roles of the ministry they were required to exercise in the 
contemporary congregation. Blizzard writes, “The minister plays 
many professional roles and what we need is an integrative role. 
Role ambiguity can mean conflicts for the Protestant minister.” 

A study is now in progress to determine the “image” of the min- 
ister which is held by the laity. “The United Presbyterian Church 
has completed a study of theological education which was prompted 
by the question, ‘““What kind of a ministry must the Presbyterian 
Church produce today?” ‘Through its General Assembly, it has 
inaugurated another study on the nature and function of the min- 
istry. 

The subject has been thrust into the public mind in popular 
journals by articles on the “ministers’ mental breakdowns, their 
confusion concerning vocation, their maceration in the multitude 
of ‘secular’ activities or their laceration by other professionals who 
resent ministerial invasion of their vocations.” Several important 
books on the ministry have been published in recent years. And 
the ecumenical movement has busied itself for a number of years 
with the nature and function of the ministry. 

The Protestant minister once belonged to the learned professions. 
The widespread impact of higher education, the behavioral sciences, 
social change, and other historical forces, combined with adaptations 
of the Church to the situation, have altered the traditional image 
of the ministry. Perhaps the most devastating impact upon the 
ministry has been the destruction of the parish, or parochia, by 
which the congregation is conceived in terms of a geographical area. 
The reality of the parish may still obtain in some denominations and 
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social areas, but it has been pretty largely shattered by the fluidity of 
our urban situation. It has been observed that the special symbol 
of the parish ministry is obsolete; the interpersonal survives, but 
it is having a difficult time of it. Of course, many a minister has 
no one to blame but himself for disintegrating his ministry by dis- 
persing it in a number of trivial activities. 

The nature and function of the Protestant ministry needs re- 
thinking in the light of its confused role. If integrity is to return 
to the office of the ministry in the Church, then certainly those who 
are recruited for it, educated to occupy it, and equipped to exercise 
it, will have to come to a clearer conception of the purpose of God 
in life and history. ‘The ministry is the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
provide the Church with an authentic leadership which will fulfill 
the purpose of God in personal and community life. The clarifica- 
tion of the role of the Protestant minister awaits theological clari- 
fication on the nature and function of the Church in this historical 
situation. A theology of the ministry and of the parish is an urgent 
need. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Edmond Jacob, Translated by 
Arthur W. Heathcote and Philip J. Allcock. 368 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


To paraphrase the Preacher’s famous dictum on the making of books, 
we are often moved to say that of the reviewing of books there is no 
end, and most of it is a weariness of the flesh. But when a book of the 
caliber of Edmond Jacob’s Theology of the Old Testament comes along, 
it is a happy privilege not only to review it, but also to recommend it 
highly to an ever widening circle of responsible and appreciative readers. 

The author has been Old Testament professor in the faculty of Protes- 
tant theology at the University of Strasbourg since 1946 and is well 
known in Old Testament circles as a first-rate scholar. Having been 
trained in theology, archeology, and philology, he brings to the much- 
discussed subject of Biblical theology a breadth and depth of knowledge 
which few can equal. His discussions of etymologies, theological terms 
and ideas are always fresh and illuminating, and the selected, up-to-date 
bibliographies conveniently located at the end of each chapter are helpful 
guides for further study. 

Since theology is the study of God, and the main actor of the Biblical 
drama is God, Professor Jacob feels justified in arranging the material of 
his book under two main headings: “Characteristic Aspects of the God 
of the Old Testament” (Part One), and “The Action of God According 
to the Old Testament” (Part Two). He believes that the divine attri- 
butes and the divine actions are the dominant themes of the Old Testa- 
ment. In a thought-provoking Introduction the author deals with his- 
torical and methodological matters, and in a final section (Part Three), 
entitled “Opposition to and Final Triumph of God’s Work,” sin and 
redemption, death and the Consummation are the main themes. Ad- 
mirable as Jacob’s attempt to schematize the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment may be, it breaks down, like all other similar schemes, at several 
points. Anthropology, for instance, or ““The Nature and Destiny of 
Man” as it is called in this book, is discussed in Part Two which is de- 
voted to the acts of God, and the subjects of sin and death, which cer- 
tainly come under the study of man, are found in Part Three. 

In Part One Jacob discusses the etymologies, meanings, and theological 
significance of the divine names, the manifestations of God’s presence in 
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the Angel of Yahweh, the face of God and his glory and name, and the 
divine attributes of holiness, righteousness, love, wisdom, and so forth. 
His treatment of the divine names, Elohim and Yahweh, is particularly 
good. In Part Two the divine activity is presented under the following 
headings: ““The Instruments of God’s Action,” “God the Creator of the 
World,” “God the Lord of History,” and “God in Institutions.” In this 
section, ‘““The Nature and Destiny of Man” is also considered. The 
author rightly maintains that the expression, “the image of God,” used 
in the account of man’s creation (Gen. 1:26, 27), refers to a concrete, 
substantial representation of God on earth, and not just to certain spirit- 
ual or intellectual qualities which man received from God at creation 
(pp. 166-172). Less convincing is the suggested etymology of Berit 
(covenant) from the Hebrew root barah, to eat (p. 210, n. 1). 

The author’s treatment of the “eschatological drama” in Part Three is 
most suggestive. The origins of eschatology, he affirms, are not to be 
found in cosmological themes or royal liturgies or cultic rites, but rather 
in the nature of the God whom Israel served. ‘The basis of Israel’s hope 
s “the certitude that their God Yahweh, whose name evokes being and 
presence, was more powerful than all other gods and that he would come 
and establish his kingdom .. .” (p. 317). This hope “existed from a very 
early period of Israel’s history” (p. 319), and the roots of Messianism, 
which formed an integral part of the eschatological drama of Israel, “‘go 
further back than the institution of kingship, though the latter gave it 
its dominant orientation” (p. 327). In fact, the doctrine of creation, as 
expressed in Genesis, implies an eschatology, for creation, which has its 
commencement in the mind and will of God, also has an end, the perfect 
completion of that which is “very good” (cf. pp. 141-2). 

In the Introduction Professor Jacob discusses the nature of Biblical 
theology and its relation to the other branches of Old Testament study. 
In the very first sentence of the book the theology of the Old Testament 
is unfortunately defined as “the systematic account of the specific religious 
ideas which can be found throughout the Old Testament and which form 
its profound unity.” The question here is whether the many-faceted 
revelation of God in the Old Testament can ever be systematically set 
down, whether under the well-worn categories of scholastic theology or 
around a central theme. So far, the attempts to do this have not been 
entirely satisfactory. But the major criticism of the definition lies in the 
use of the phrase “religious ideas” to designate the subject matter of Old 
Testament Biblical theology. Happily the author himself offers the best 
criticism of this phrase as used here when he says a little farther on, “the 
Old Testament does not bring us ideas about God, but acts of God, a God 
who leaves his transcendence to link his own destiny with the destiny of 
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a people and through that people with the whole of humanity” (p. 32), 
and again, that Old Testament theology “will deal only with God and his 
relationship with man and the world” (ibid.). 

It is not possible to speak of a theology of the Old Testament, Jacob 
believes, unless it is based upon the principle of the unity of the two 
Testaments; and this unity is to be found in Christ in whom “the events, 
persons and institutions of the old covenant are gathered together and 
brought to perfection” (p. 12).~ Undergirding this theological approach 
is the critical and historical study of the many diverse elements which 
have gone into the composition of the Old Testament record. Without 
this historical approach there is no theology, and without theology there 
is no history. 

Just a few minor criticisms and corrections may be noted in conclusion. 
In the footnote on page 42 the author, in describing the ephod as a human 
representation of Yahweh, refers to the story in I Sam. 19:10 f., where, 
however, the image is not an ephod, but “the teraphim.” On page 258 
it is stated that “in Mesopotamia, the temples which stood at the foot of 
the ziggurats were places where the diety appeared and which he reached 
by using those staircases as a way down from heaven to earth.” In the 
book on ziggurats, however, to which Jacob refers in the footnotes, the 
great French archeologist, André Parrot, states his belief that the temples 
were situated on the top of the ziggurats, and that priests used the stair- 
ways to make their way up to the temple on ceremonial occasions. 

This is the most profound and comprehensive Old Testament theology 
to come out in English in the last fifty years. It cannot be recommended 
too highly for the Bible student or teacher who wants to delve more 
deeply into the spiritual treasures of the Old Testament. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION; A STUDY IN THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF 
IRENAEUS, by Gustaf Wingren. 233 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959. $3.75. 


Sometimes one wonders what would happen if a systematic theologian 
who was also a patristic scholar were to create a sympathetic analysis of one 
of the most important of the early Fathers. Such an analysis might well 
illuminate not only the ancient writer’s thought but also the problems 
confronted by modern writers. These statements are not really hypo- 
thetical, since they were written after a reading of Wingren’s genuinely 
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magnificent study and defence of Irenaeus which proves, to my mind con- 
clusively, that this Father was not the confused traditionalist which many 
writers have imagined him to be but, instead, a creative theologian who 
produced the Church’s first systematic theology. And if, as Wingren 
claims, “in a theologian like Irenaeus there are parts of the Biblical mes- 
sage which are interpreted in greater clarity and power than in any later 
period of Christian thought,” his work obviously deserves the sympathetic 
attention of theologians both Catholic and Protestant. 

The question of sympathy is important. Nineteenth-century students, 
or rather critics, of Irenaeus and of other writers had two basic assump- 
tions, neither of which was demonstrably valid. First, Irenaeus made use 
of anumber of sources (this is true) and was ultimately unable to correlate 
them (this is false). Indeed, the Scharfsinnigkeit of the patristic (or 
Biblical) scholar was usually rated in direct proportion to the number of 
disparate sources which he could lay bare. Second, whether Irenaeus 
did or did not make use of hypothetical sources, he was obviously rather 
unintelligent when compared with theologians of later times. Relying 
on these axioms, theologians and/or philologists proceeded to relegate 
Irenaeus’s work to the unprofitable past. Wingren repeatedly points out, 
often in valuable footnotes, that modern writers often have regarded 
Irenaeus as unintelligent because he was not concerned with questions 
which arose in later periods. 

The starting point for the interpretation of Irenaeus, then, must be 
what he himself found to be of primary significance. Because Wingren 
starts with Irenaeus, he is able to set forth his doctrine in a way (one might 
better say, “the way’’) that makes sense. “It cannot, of course, be denied 
that there are certain theoretical and terminological inconsistencies in 
Irenaeus, but for those who are seeking to understand what he says and 
what are his basic ideas, all these insignificant blemishes are lost in the 
general picture which his writings convey” (p. 104). One might add that 
preoccupation with Irenaeus’s Paulinism or lack of it, discussed by 
Wingren usually in footnotes, leads in one more false direction: for 
Irenaeus the New Testament did not consist exclusively of the major 
Pauline epistles, and it was Marcion who was obsessed by Galatians 
and Romans. 

To summarize this book is nearly impossible, in view of the richness 
and fulness of the discussion. We may say, however, that for Irenaeus 
God made man for growth, yet man was defeated by that Satan whom God 
also created. ‘The Son of God became man in order to recapitulate and 
reverse Adam’s fall and to restore man’s lost God-given potentiality for 
growth. In the Church, through word and sacrament, Christ’s benefits 
are made available to all. In the final consummation, “when man be- 
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comes like God he is in actual fact becoming man” (p. 209). God and 
man are not fundamentally in opposition to one another. 

The only thing to add about Wingren’s book is that it must be read. 
There are very few studies of classical Christian theology which come close 
to it in clarity, completeness, or convincing power. 


RosBert M. GRANT 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


GNOSTICISM AND EARLY CuristIANity, by R. M. Grant. 227 pp. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1959. $4.50. 


In recent years Gnosticism has not received much attention from Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars, at least in books, and there has been a widely felt 
need for a comprehensive modern study which would take account of the 
results of recent research. The Dead Sea Scrolls released a flood of 
literature, some of it of very dubious value, and it is probable that the 
publication of the Gnostic texts from Nag Hammadi will have a similar 
effect. With the example of the Scrolls in mind, it is pleasant to record 
that the scholars have anticipated the seekers after sensation. “Two books 
appeared towards the end of 1958 and now from the pen of R. M. Grant 
comes a third. 

Professor Grant is perhaps unduly modest. The basic theory of his 
book, he says, is not new, and the only novelty “is perhaps the attempt to 
explain Gnosticism as arising out of the debris of apocalyptic—eschato- 
logical hopes which resulted from the fall or falls of Jerusalem.” Not 
all of us, however, are like the men of Athens, bent on nothing else “but 
to tell or to hear some new things.” The novelty of the theory which it 
presents is not the only, nor by any means the best, criterion by which to 
judge a book. In the present case, the really important thing is the 
imagination and the insight which are brought to bear upon the interpre- 
tation of the various Gnostic systems. The book consists of a series of 
lectures, and must be judged accordingly. It is popular in style, not a 
technical monograph, but this does not mean that it is unscholarly. On 
the contrary, those who have any knowledge of the subject will find on 
every page the evidence of the author’s scholarship and of the intensive 
study on which the book is based. 

Grant thoughtfully provides at the outset a summary of the course he 
plans to follow. The opening chapter discusses first of all the sources 
available for our study and then seeks to define the salient features of 
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Gnosticism. ‘This leads to a discussion of some Gnostic systems, on the 
basis of which it is argued that “the failure of apocalyptic led to the rise 
of new forms of religious expression in which the old, while still present, 
was transposed and transformed.” In particular, Grant stresses the Jewish 
element which, as he rightly says, has in the past been unduly neglected; 
but he is fully aware that this was not the only element in the very com- 
plex phenomenon which we know as Gnosticism. Jonas in his recent 
book The Gnostic Religion says that nothing as yet has convinced him of 
“the Judaistic thesis,” rightly if this means a theory which sees in Judaism 
the sole fons et origo; but in regard to the importance of the Jewish con- 
tribution Grant surely provides evidence enough and to spare. The 
second chapter finds confirmation for the theory in the ways in which the 
Gnostic picture of the heavenly world emerged from speculations char- 
acteristic of Jewish apocalyptic, while the third deals with the traditions 
relating to Simon Magus and with some other systems which show similar 
attitudes to the Jewish Law. The fourth chapter is concerned with “the 
Syrian Gnosis specifically related to Christian ideas of salvation,” and the 
fifth with the major systems of the second century. Here Grant takes 
issue with the thesis of Bultmann and Jonas, that Gnosticism begins in 
mythology and ends in philosophy. Finally the closing chapter discusses 
Gnosticism and early Christianity, and a brief conclusion completes 
the book. 

The merit of this volume lies in the author’s attempt to understand 
Gnosticism, as it were, from within—at one point he can write “We 
Gnostics”! So far from endeavouring to impose a modern “philo- 
sophical” or “mythological” interpretation upon the Gnostics, he tries to 
see what they themselves understood by their theories, and on many points 
the reconstruction is both illuminating and instructive. Again, Grant 
thinks in terms not of systems but of actual people who reacted to the 
situation in which they found themselves and tried to attain to a more 
adequate understanding of the problems of existence. It may be however 
that his suggestion about the failure of apocalyptic puts the origins of 
Gnosticism too late; nearly all the ingredients, as he observes, are already 
present at Qumran, although he rightly sees a transmutation between 
Qumran and Gnosticism proper. 

The reviewer’s criticisms relate mostly to external matters: one surpris- 
ing omission from the literature quoted is Dom Jacques Dupont’s Gnosis. 
La connaissance religieuse dans les épitres de §. Paul, and some reference 
might have been made to the theory of Liitgert and Ropes on Galatians, 
if only to refute it. The reference to the Nag Hammadi texts might have 
included some indication of the translations already available (cf. New 
Testament Studies 5 (1959) 273 ff., or Scottish Journal of Theology 12 
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(1959) 161 ff. for some references); and a sentence on page 5 seems to 
suggest the existence of a version of the Apocryphon of John additional to 
those in the Berlin Codex and in Cairo. On page 129 something has 
gone wrong with the translation of the beginning of the Gospel of Truth 
(cf. p. 133). Grant accepts the Valentinian origin of this document, 
which has been challenged by H. M. Schenke and others (cf. Die Herkunft 
des so-genannten Evangelium Veritatis); but Schenke’s parallels from the 
Odes of Solomon confirm Grant’s view of a connection (neither Odes nor 
Solomon is here indexed). On Simon Magus reference might have been 
made to the articles of Cerfaux (Recueil Cerfaux i. 191 ff.) and Haenchen 
(ZTK 1952, 316 ff.). Twice a reference draws attention to a foot-note 
which contains only the title of the work already mentioned in the text, 
the details of which have to be sought in the Bibliography. Schmidt's 
Koptisch-gnostische Schriften I is now available in a second edition, re- 
vised by W. C. Till, and many readers would be glad to know of the 
translations of Philo available in the Loeb edition. Jonas’ book, like the 
important article on Gnostic Gospels by Puech in the new edition of 
Hennecke (of which an English translation is in preparation), probably 
appeared too late for mention. Finally, Messrs. Arndt and Gingrich 
ought surely to have had some credit in relation to the Greek-English 
Lexicon of the NT, although it was based on Bauer. 

Nevertheless this book is to be welcomed as a real contribution in a 
somewhat neglected field. A full history of Gnosticism cannot be under- 
taken until the Nag Hammadi texts have been published and thoroughly 
examined, but many will be grateful to Professor Grant for this lucid and 
interesting study. 

R. McL. WILson 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


AUTHORITY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by Robert Clyde Johnson. 224 pp. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1959. $4.50. 


Professor Johnson has written a most useful book. There has long 
been a great need for a full and competent account of Protestant thinking 
on the subject of authority, and this book meets the need admirably. It 
is to be hoped that it will be read carefully and widely, not only by 
members of the professional theological community but even more by 
ministers and students of religion in all denominations. 

The book takes the form of a historical survey and estimate of various 
conceptions of authority within Protestant thought. By authority Pro- 
fessor Johnson means ‘the previous question of theology, the question 
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that has been answered if an answer is ventured to any other theological 
question” (p. 11). By what right do we make theological statements at 
all, and on what basis do we discriminate between them in terms of 
Christian truth? It is not too much to say that the question of authority 
is fundamental, though not of course central, to teaching and preach- 
ing alike. 

The author accordingly takes a close look at Luther, Calvin, the nine- 
teenth century (particularly, and inevitably, Schleiermacher and Kierke- 
gaard), then after treating Tillich and the Lundensian school comes to 
Barth and a thorough consideration of his views on authority. In each 
case Johnson has something fresh and pertinent to say, suggesting revisions 
of generally held opinions and revealing a workmanlike grasp of the 
material studied. The book is therefore a doctrinal study in the best 
sense, granted the self-imposed historical limits of the author. It is not, 
however, theologically germinal or creative work in the sense that new 
trails are blazed or new solutions are proposed. ‘The main point made— 
and it is certainly important—is that authority, especially Scriptural, does 
not inhibit freedom of interpretation but makes it possible. This key- 
note is struck in the treatment of Luther and is sounded again in the 
approving estimate of Barth. 

A large part of the book, inevitably, is devoted to the authority of the 
Bible. Here the chapter on Barth is decidedly worthwhile, as it follows 
Barth very closely in distinguishing between the “Biblical attitude” neces- 
sary to theology and the “freedom” of God—and therefore also of the 
theologian—with respect to revelation witnessed in the Bible. Indeed, 
this whole book may be termed a critical commentary upon Biblical 
theology’s need for systematic or dogmatic theology. 

The watchful reader is a bit disappointed that the author, when he 
comes to Barth, apparently drops his critical tools altogether and merely 
summarizes with satisfaction. Evidently Barth is regarded as furnishing 
the theological solution of the problem of authority in terms of his doc- 
trine of the Word of God set forth in trinitarian context. One would 
have preferred at least a conscious posing of the contrast between, say, 
Barth and Tillich, whose doctrine of authority is rejected by Johnson. 

There is a still more serious question to be raised about the book. 
Does Johnson not confuse the source of Christian authority with the 
standard or mode of such authority? Or, to use his language, can the 
prius be the same as the discrimen of authority? Can authorship possibly 
mean the same as authoritativeness? A more radical and less scholastic 
Protestantism would answer in the negative, emphatically, thus posing the 
whole question of authority differently. Since revelation and interpre- 
tation are neither identical nor even continuous theologically, perhaps it 
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would be better to speak of “fidelity” than “authority” in the substance of 
Christian doctrine. At least it seems this possibility ought to be thor- 
oughly explored in future work upon this important topic. 


RoGER HAZELTON 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Luruer’s Works, VoLUME 40, CHURCH AND Ministry II, Edited by 
Conrad Bergendoff. 410 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 
$5.00. 


The writings included in this volume date from 1523 to 1532 and show 
Luther contending for the Gospel on two fronts, opposing both the papacy 
with its denial of any need for reformation and the left-wing reformers 
who felt that Luther was not going far or fast enough. The problems 
dealt with are chiefly those of church order and worship: what organiza- 
tion is necessary in the Church, what the validity and place of the 
ministry, the significance of the office of the keys. 

Three of the essays come to grips with the reformation of abuses 
inherited from the Roman Church. In the letter to the Christians in 
Prague, Luther shows how much of traditional ecclesiastical structure he 
was prepared to dispense with, at least in emergency situations. The 
traditional doctrine of succession is not necessary; his approach is a delight 
to a congregationalist. The Instructions for Parish Visitors show Luther's 
plan for the economic and religious reordering of parishes following the 
expropriation of the ecclesiastical foundations. In the discussion of the 
Power of the Keys he states in simple language the nature of the Christian 
life and points out the abuses of absolution which prevailed in the 
medieval Church. 

The other five essays show Luther in relation to the left-wing reformers, 
who desired to abolish the Mass, infant baptism, and a regular ministry 
and were quite ready to dispense with church festivals, vestments, and 
images. Luther discusses the difference between his views and those of 
his one-time colleague, Karlstadt, briefly in answer to a request from the 
Church in Strassburg and at length in the essay “Against the Heavenly 
Prophets.” He gives his reasons for opposing the individualism and sub- 
jectivism of Karlstadt, and expounds his understanding of the authority 
of the Word of God. He advises the Saxon princes to show tolerance to 
the preaching of Thomas Miinzer, even when he attacked them. But 
when he used force to change the existing order in Church and society 
they should suppress him for the sake of peace and order. ‘The teachings 
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of the Anabaptists are examined in the essay “Concerning Rebaptism” 
written in response to questions by troubled pastors. The final essay 
treats of the problem of unauthorized and clandestine preachers, and 
stresses the importance of order in both Church and civil affairs. 

Dr. Bergendoff contributes brief introductory articles which give con- 
cise and helpful summaries of the historical background of the essays. 
The translations are clear and readable except in the first half of the essay 
“Against the Heavenly Prophets” where the translator wavers between 
archaic and colloquial renderings. 

WARREN A. QUANBECK 
Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


BLAIsE PascaL; THe Lire AND Work oF A REALIsT, by Ernest Mortimer. 
249 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. $4.00. 


This excursion into the life of Pascal and his age by a clergyman in the 
Church of England modestly abstains from making any “claim to be a 
work of research” for lack of “world enough and time.” This mood of 
humility pervades the whole treatment. The author goes as far as to 
confess that he has not worked upon the fourteen-volume standard edi- 


tion of Brunschvicg, Boutroux, and Gazier. One of his pages candidly 
refers to “better books than this.” All such understatements notwith- 
standing, however, Mortimer’s work marks a step forward in our under- 
standing of Pascal. What we have here is the report of a busy pastor 
who early fell in love with a unique personality, read widely on those 
aspects of his consideration which happened to draw his interest, and 
lived to tell the story—an account given in a subtle, colorful style which 
enlivens characters and plot. Crisp information has been gathered along 
paths which the more systematic scholar is not likely to tread, then al- 
lowed to mellow over the years. 

The treatment is divided into two parts, one essentially biographical, 
the other mostly interpretative. It is clear however that the narrative 
remains ancillary to the interpretation. Mortimer tells in his Preface 
how he began with the intention of writing an essay on Pascal’s theory 
of knowledge (cf. present chapter 11) only to realize that the life story was 
involved therein at practically every point. And so it is that interpreta- 
tion and the incidence of side issues keep on breaking up the narrative 
to the delight of Pascalisants, yet possibly to the dismay of the uninitiated. 
This is no book for beginners. Allusion is currently made to persons, 
issues, and life situations introduced sometimes much later, the reader’s 
attention being freely drawn back and forth as well as right and left. 
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An idée de derriére la téte obviously keeps on drawing subsidiary ele- 
ments along the same line of force. 

This leading idea finally comes to expression on page 176: “The belief 
implicit throughout this present book”’ is that “Pascal had a deeply un- 
Jansenist side to his nature.” Like all faith-principles, this belief may 
to a certain degree have emerged from the author’s life-long inquiry, yet 
must also have oriented the selection and apprehension of evidence. 
The reason we have so many conflicting portraits of Pascal and of his 
environment is that the deepest issues of the life of faith are involved in 
the consideration of the man and of his conversation. Pascal can never 
be approached with serenity. That this is the case with Mortimer’s 
treatment appears as soon as the subject of Port Royal is broached. 
Henceforth there is no let-up. Chance plays into the hands of fate as 
through some tragic flaw. (Actually the introduction of this element of 
chance is not far from constituting the greatest originality of Mortimer’s 
treatment and bears watching from one “fortuitous” set of circumstances 
to the other.) The plot moves on to its inevitable dénouement as would 
a Greek drama towards its catharsis. In this case also the plot (muthos) 
is constituted as the first principle, the very soul of tragedy. 

The outstanding feature of the Mortimer version of the plot is that 
we are never allowed to lose sight of a solution of continuity between 
Pascal and Port Royal. The selection and presentation of available 
material at first suggest a relative independence and then a rift. Let us 
give a few illustrations of this assumed incompatibility. Many a reader 
may thus far have been led to believe that when the Deschamps brothers 
introduced the teaching of Port Royal to the Pascals, Blaise was quick- 
ened at the outset, then turned missionary, first winning over young 
Jacqueline, then together with her the rest of the family. Jacqueline 
herself was specific in her intimation that this had been the case as far 
as she was concerned. Later on in life, she reminded her brother at 
an hour of trial that ‘““God did use you to bring me the first movements 
of His grace.” To admit to this element of priority however is 
tantamount to admitting that Blaise had from the very first been “vulner- 
able” to the Port Royalist doctrine—a point likely to prove damaging to 
Mortimer’s thesis. And so, according to him, Etienne, not Blaise, was 
the one to be first won over, then through him the whole family (pp. 74, 
88). Thus the mysterious passage of Pascal’s letter on the death of his 
father, “If he had died six years ago I should have been lost,” is re- 
interpreted as meaning that “Etienne had been the moving spirit in the 
revival of the family.” Such sifting from a large amount of evidence 
pointing to different interpretations is too close for comfort to what the 
French call sollicitation de texte. 
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One of the main stumbling blocks across the path of Mortimer’s 
assumption of a solution of continuity between Pascal and Port Royal 
was likely to come within view at the juncture of the controversy with 
Father Noel. The Jesuit Father, let it be remembered, had appealed 
to the authority of Aristotle to deny Pascal’s postulation of the vacuum. 
Having straightened him out in matters of scientific methodology, and 
this in both a masterly and a masterful way, Pascal in his reply had 
further emphasized proper jurisdiction between reason and experimenta- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other “the mysteries of faith, which 
the Holy Spirit has revealed.’”’ Whereupon his “Fragment of a Preface 
to the Treatise on the Vacuum” had proceeded to expose an unbearable 
usurpation of authority. It appeared that the very persons who appealed 
to authority in the field of science (here, the Jesuits) were launching a 
naturalistic, rationalistic method in theology. The degree to which such 
a reversal of God’s order provoked Pascal came out in the sharpness of 
his language: “The clearing up of this difference must make us pity 
those who offer only authority as their proof in matters of physics, instead 
of setting forth proofs based on reasoning or experimentation. And the 
clearing up of this difference must fill us with horror at the malice of 
others who, in theology, resort solely to reasoning instead of the Scrip- 
tures and the [Church] Fathers. We must give heart to those timid 
people who dare not invent anything in physics, and we must confound 
the insolence of those foolhardy people who bring forth innovations in 
theology.”” Clearly Pascal’s reply to Father Noel, and still more directly 
his ‘“Fragment of a Preface to the Treatise on the Vacuum” from which 
I have just quoted, anticipate the Provinciales. They show how funda- 
mental was the disagreement already between the Jesuit and the Port 
Royalist points of view. Two years later the Augustinus would be 
denounced at the Sorbonne. Let us now turn to Mortimer’s account of 
the same issue. He disposes of it in less than two pages, his main concern 
being to bring out the gifts of Pascal in the matter of scientific methodol- 
ogy as well as the innocence and perfect courtesy of the Good Father 
(pp. 80, 81). As for the all important “Fragment of a Preface to the 
Treatise on the Vacuum,” it is dealt with in just one short paragraph 
(pp. 83, 84) merely alluding to human progress and pointing out in an 
abbreviated quotation from Pascal, that authority is inseparable from 
truth in theology. Of the stinging denunciation of Pascal, of the long 
view his position allows on the Jesuit-Jansenist controversy, there is not 
the slightest inkling. Pascal’s controversy with Father Noel is turned 
into an episode, almost a charming episode, and a perfectly isolated 
one at that. 

To what extent Mortimer’s idée de derriére la téte has affected his 
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attitude towards recent research is not for me to say. To be sure it 
partly accounts for the predilection he shows for Roman Catholic author- 
ities in the field, and vice versa. Yet this hardly seems to be the end of 
the story. For instance the author mentions Lafuma’s Recherches 
Pascaliennes in his bibliography. Even this single book (pp. 101-134) 
should have sufficed to cast grave doubts in his mind as to the ascription to 
Pascal of the Discours sur les Passions de LAmour. Actually Mortimer 
opts in the favor of Pascalian authorship after an extremely sketchy survey 
of the literature on the subject up to the beginning of the present century. 
Had the critique of Jean Mesnard (Pascal, His Life and Works, pp. 55, 
56) influenced his decision in this case as it did in a number of others, 
he would surely have said so. How then are we to account for so 
summary a dismissal of contemporary Pascalian scholarship at its best? 
Perhaps the answer to this question is to be found in Mortimer’s sugges- 
tion on page 96: If we accept the ascription to Pascal of the worldly 
Discours sur les Passions de lAmour, then we know that he had “rather 
definitely moved away” from the Port Royalists. 

By now an evermore marked rift with Port Royal becomes the clue to 
Pascal. At the end of his worldly period, when an inwardly beaten 
Blaise looks every way for help, Méré of course is not the answer. 
Neither does it occur to Blaise that the Port Royalists might help him 
out. He needs “contact with a mind cognate with his own” and accord- 
ingly turns to his younger sister. When on the memorable night of 
November 23, 1654, Pascal discovers his “synthesis,” the same determines 
the two focal doctrines which dominated his religious thought and his 
conception of the Catholic religion, namely, that there is a God whom 
men are capable of conceiving, and there is in nature a corruption which 
renders them unworthy of the privilege. These two pivotal Catholic 
doctrines which became pivotal for Pascal indeed happen to be Port 
Royalist doctrines, the author admits. He further insists, however, that 
it was not at Port Royal bidding that Pascal adopted them, and that it 
was never quite in the Port Royalist sense that he held them (p. 130). 
Mortimer’s relentless drive allows no intermission. Even the beautiful 
conversation with M. de Saci is found to have revealed that “rift, which 
would never be bridged, between his attitude and that of the late M. 
Saint-Cyran which continued to dominate Port Royal” (p. 130). The 
only too notorious Abbé Beurrier is allowed in towards the end to add 
his testimony to that effect. The climax is now at hand: If only Pascal— 
or Arnauld—had said, ‘‘We stand fast by S. Augustine. As for the 
Augustinus, we submit to higher [Rome’s] authority!” But they would 
not. Instead, Arnauld and Nicole “still put their faith in expedients 
and in Pascal who had been so prolific in them.” They met with a 
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disabling rebuff. As for Pascal himself, tired and ill and grieving, 
“realistic as always,” (sic) he “saw that the day of expedients had passed” 
(p. 175). Readers familiar with the concluding pages of the tenth 
Provinciale, to choose almost at random, might indeed find it hard to 
follow these considerations on the “expediency” of Pascal. Think of it 
moreover: Pascal the Biblical herald, living, writing, fighting, dying (as 
did Jacqueline) under the compulsion of an indomitable Christian con- 
science, yet now pictured as given to expediency, and only giving in once 
expediency had become impossible! 

The plot concludes upon the catharsis the reader had increasingly been 
led to expect, namely, upon a reference to the panegyric delivered by 
Abbé Bremond at the 1923 tercentenary celebration. Even as Mortimer 
admits to a certain amount of scepticism with regard to the extreme 
character of some of Bremond’s assumptions, the final suggestion of both 
men is basically the same. Bremond, it may be remembered, concluded 
that only Louis de Montalte (Pascal’s pseudonym when he wrote the 
Provinciales) was guilty. Pascal was innocent. Let therefore the faith- 
ful take from the utterances of ‘Pascal in Prayer” fragments for a Book 
of Hours, retaining for the Catholic heritage the outpourings of a dedi- 
cated soul longing for communion with the Christ. As for Mortimer, 
we have all along seen him at great pains to maintain a solution of 
continuity between Pascal and Port Royal, that is, also between Pascal 
and Louis de Montalte. The last chapter (“God and Pascal”) further 
echoes Abbé Bremond in that it initiates the kind of Book of Hours the 
Abbé had in mind. The selection calls forth his same image of “Pascal 
in Prayer’’: “If we ever see the real Pascal it is when we find him on his 
knees” (p. 224). A clergyman in the Church of England actually outdoes 
his Roman Catholic counterpart by venturing the supposition that “the 
Calendar might have acquired a second S. Blaise” (p. 180). 

The end result of this book is an interpretation at times so close to 
the Roman Catholic view of Pascal today that it would take but little 
deletion to obtain a work deserving the Nihil obstat: Imprimatur. Had 
space allowed the consideration of Mortimer’s presentation of Port 
Royal, this same impression would have been more vivid still. There 
is in these pages hardly any hint of the beauty of the haven of Jansenism. 
Conversely, there is hardly a sordid aspect left unrevealed. But then the 
Jesuits have not been spared either. They have been shown agitating 
in Rome (p. 98), ‘“‘too jubilant for silence” once the Bull Cum Occasione 
had condemned five propositions said to have been implied in the 
Augustinus. ‘The Society [of Jesus] had tasted: blood and had marked 
Arnauld down” (p. 132). This is strong language, not the prejudiced 
expression of a partisan. A further clue to the position of Mortimer may 
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be detected in his admiring quotation from Dr. K. E. Kirk’s Vision of 
God, an account of the patristic view of man’s condition held to be “in 
essence wholly true to the New Testament” (p. 58). What in the last 
analysis seems to have impressed Mortimer most was the fact of an age 
craving allegiance to a Church large enough to harbor all men of good 
will. He lovingly refers to S. Francis de Sales whose sweet reasonable- 
ness invariably restored the Christian norm in the face of extremism. 
It would therefore be unfair to sum up the present study as one merely 
riding the Roman thesis. Its contention is in the first instance with 
disruptive influences. 

I sense in Mortimer’s pages an overwhelming vision of the unity of 
the Body of Christ, together with an almost physical irritation at the 
sight of divisive elements, from whatever direction these may put in an 
appearance. And since the Church at the center of the stage in seven- 
teenth century France, the Church of Pascal, was the Roman Catholic 
Church, the impression may easily be gained that the author has inten- 
tionally been riding the thesis of Rome. Even so, and with due allowance 
for the passionate character of an unrelenting logic, we needed to be 
exposed to the consideration of aspects we are not likely to emphasize. 
Nay, we needed the Roman overtone of this antithesis as a counterpart 
to the more strictly Biblical thesis, as we all grope together for the 
synthesis which keeps on eluding us on our way to a more adequate 
understanding of Pascal. 

EMILE CAILLIET 


Cape May, New Jersey 


THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND Empires, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 306 pp. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. $5.00. 


In this his latest but, it is to be hoped, not his last book, Reinhold 
Niebuhr has addressed himself to the contemporary international scene 
and especially to the tensions between the two power blocs headed by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. In doing so he has turned to history and 
has sought the differences and similarities between past empires and the 
present situation. He recognizes the complexities of the scene both in 
earlier centuries and in our own day and the difficulty approaching im- 
possibility of discovering patterns. He believes that history never fully 
repeats itself and rejects both the theory of recurrence as developed by 
Spengler and Toynbee and that of development as elaborated by Hegel, 
Spencer, and Comte. Indeed, he disclaims any attempt at an historical 
study but says that he is simply endeavoring by pointing out contrasts and 
variables in the past to throw light on the struggle between the United 
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States and Russia. He has had in mind chiefly the United States and has 
written mainly for the American public. ‘Throughout the book is the 
approach to which Niebuhr has long accustomed us—emphasis on the 
ambiguities in history and in the current scene, the lure of the utopian 
dream, and the impossibility of ever realizing that dream. 

Niebuhr frankly sets forth the unprecedented features of the contempo- 
rary contest, especially that created by nuclear power. Noting that total 
atomic war would mean the destruction of civilization and that both the 
United States and Russia are acutely aware of that danger, he is of the 
opinion that that war is probably—although by no means certainly—not to 
occur. However, he is pessimistic about the achievement of total dis- 
armament and holds that the most we can hope for is some abatement in 
the armaments race. 

While noting the features in the scene which are without exact parallel 
in the past, Niebuhr sees in Marxist imperialism a modern version of 
classical imperialism and points out features of the Russian program 
which he believes to be closely akin to the benevolent imperialism of 
pagan and Christian Rome. However, he regards Marxist imperialism to 
be peculiarly dangerous because of its technical efficiency. 

In contrast with Russia, Niebuhr sees liberal democracy represented by 
the United States as weak on the level of community above the nation 
and, unlike Russia, as having no monopoly of power, and points out what 
he regards as its vague universalism—a vagueness reflected in the United 
Nations, a structure which is a creation of liberal democracy. 

But Niebuhr is not completely pessimistic and believes that the Com- 
munistic imperialism embodied in Russia will ultimately be defeated by 
the urge for nationalistic autonomy, a modern development without exact 
precedent in earlier ages. Communism, he holds, is essentially utopian 
and can never be fully realized. 

It is easy to pick out individual views and statements with which the 
reviewer can disagree or at least feels that he must qualify. That is 
inevitable in a book which covers so wide a sweep and with an author so 
long noted for provocative generalizations. For instance, the specialist 
must question whether Niebuhr really understands the imperialism of 
pre-twentieth century China and suspects that he has sought to make it 
conform to his well-known category of ambiguity (pp. 67, 84-88). Can 
Niebuhr prove (p. 91) that Pauline universalism drew “upon Stoic uni- 
versalism”’? Has he taken sufficient account (p. 209) of the contribution 
of Protestantism, especially Puritanism, to the development of the parlia- 
mentary institutions of Britain and of its absence in Spain and its minority 
status in France in speaking of the lack of these institutions in those two 
countries? 
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However, even when the reviewer disagrees, he is always challenged, 
One of the major values of the book, as is true of all the author’s writing, 
is that so much of the analysis opens vistas and commands respect even 
when it does not win full approval that the reader is unfailingly stim. 
ulated. He is brought intimately into the fellowship of a highly intelli- 
gent, courageously honest, and richly endowed mind. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


In His SERvicE; ‘THE SERVANT LorD AND His SERVANT PEOPLE, by Lewis §. 
Mudge. 176 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1959. $3.00. 


Readers of THEOLOGY Topay will presumably recall the General Coun- 
cil of the World Presbyterian Alliance which met last summer in Brazil. 
The theme of that conference provides the sub-title of this book, and the 
Theological Secretary of the Alliance is its author, who here gives his 
personal reflections on the theme. He has sufficiently freed the material 
from the official institutional apparatus to make it viable for a more 
general audience. But he has preserved the structure of the more official 
reports in order to make his chapters useful to study groups in Presby- 
terian churches. His chapters, after an introductory analysis of the theme 
itself, deal successively with the service of theology, the Christian, the 
Church, and the State. 

Because of the genesis of the book, this review will be in part an 
appraisal of typical conference procedures. ‘That is, the deficiencies of 
the book are symptomatic of deficiencies in the conventional preparations 
for a world assembly and in the role of a theological secretary. Let me 
specify some of these conventional features. 


(1) The theme must be Biblical. And it must be belabored incessantly 
before, at, and after the assembly. It must be related, sometimes by 
nothing short of hocus-pocus, to the whole spate of problems with 
which it is now the fashion to be obsessed. It becomes a verbalized 
talisman, without power to challenge the neat agendas which have 
been arrived at without reference to the Bible. ‘The inevitable re- 
sult is a treatment of the Biblical message which is hasty, marginal, 
forced, and over-worked. 

(2) Any conference theme is expected to elicit trenchant, timely pro- 
nouncements on concerns ranging from atoms to Zulus. The mo- 
ment the theme is chosen and secretaries and commissions are 
assigned to its study, winds of gale force begin to gather, blowing all 
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minds in the direction of producing statements which will exude 
confidence (therefore a megaphonic distortion), which will be capable 
of world-wide applicability (therefore a grandiose inflation), which 
will exert compelling constraint (therefore a histrionic self-impor- 
tance), and which will be intelligible to a vaguely defined but poly- 
glot audience (therefore overgeneralized and oversimplified). 

A conference program must be sub-divided into sections, and this 
sub-division cuts through theme, personnel, and pronouncements 
alike. Pronouncements must do justice to the problems of every 
section without being too technical or too controversial. A confer- 
ence with articulate specialists in every section may succeed in pro- 
ducing a composite set of findings, which will pass muster among 
laymen and professionals. But no single conferee, not even the 
secretary, can cover the whole orbit of discussion. Yet, in the nature 
of things, each conference rather expects its leader to do just that. 
And he can’t. His brain was shaped by God, and not by the cur- 
ricula of schools and assemblies. His thoughts are not readily as- 
signed to sections one through five. 







































All of this may seem to be a digression, but not so. In my judgment, 
Mr. Mudge’s book exemplifies these deformities in conference expectation 
and organization. Where he is farthest from the pressures I have men- 
tioned, there he is at his best. ‘There both style and substance thrive on 
his freedom. I have in mind chapter 3: “The Service of the Christian.” 
Here we encounter a deeply probing and thoroughly humbling analysis 
of our own egos. He encourages—almost I could say, he forces—every 
reader to ask of himself the right biographical question. In the sharp 
contrast which is drawn between the apostle’s self-image and our own, we 
fnd excellent Biblical exegesis and lucid forthright pronouncements 
which are relevant to our condition. Every Christian should receive here 
a stronger sense of his own call and destiny. 

In other chapters as well there is substantial fulfilment of some of the 
basic objectives. The essays on the Church and the State would furnish 
the mood, the stimulus, the context, for fruitful discussions by a study 
group. In style, there is an ecumenical freshness and candor which would 
ventilate the more stuffy church parlors. But the book as a whole at- 


tempts too much; as a result the real accomplishments seem less impressive 
than they should. 




















PAuL S. MINEAR 





Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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By Erik Routley 
A refreshing emphasis on grace and a free interpretation of 
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By Gustaf Wingren 
A book with an important meaning for theological discus- 
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THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY 
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By Raymond Abba 
Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief problems 
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By Philip S. Watson 

An exploration of the doctrine of grace in Biblical and histor- 
ical theology. A scholarly summary of the attitudes toward 
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amines the dynamic role of 
Christianity in Western civil- 
ization. ‘A serene study by 
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WEIGEL. $3.00 
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Conflict in the 
Twentieth Century 


A Christian View 


By HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD 


A prophetic look at the con- 
duct of nations today and 
the role of Christianity in 
an age of global revolution. 
$3.00 
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Steps to Salvation 


The Evangelistic Message of Jonathan Edwards 
By Joun H. Gerstner. Here is a completely 


new and fascinating exposition of the thought 
of Jonathan Edwards, the greatest of all Puritan 


divines. Based on many hitherto unpublished 
sermons and letters as well as a comprehensive 
survey of religion in Colonial America. $3.95 


The Theology of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


By Joun D. Gonsey. This definitive study of 
the brilliant and courageous theologian who 
was executed by the Nazis in 1945 shows why 


he is a direct spiritual descendant of the tallest 
giants of the Reformation. $6.00 


Jesus and the Future Life 


By Witu1am Srrawson. Was Jesus afraid of 
death? Did he really believe in Satan? Is the 
unbalance between virtue and happiness cor- 
rected in the future life? ‘These and other 
questions are answered in this revealing sum- 
mary of Jesus’ teaching about life after death. 


$3.95 
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For The Inquiring Mind 


The Atonement 
And The Sacraments 


The relation of the Atonement to the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 


By ROBERT S. PAUL ee 


An impressively thorough history of 
the doctrine of the Atonement. In Part 
1, the author traces the history of 
Christian thought; in Part Il, he ex- ie 
amines recent trends and issues in Ten ald 
British and American theology; and in and 
Part III, Dr. Paul makes a valuable The Sacraments 
contribution to a constructive theory area 
of the Sacraments as a potential source 
of unity in the church of the twentieth 
century. This provocative examination 
will be essential reading for all who 
wish to better understand the faith by 
which they live. 

400 pages $6.50 
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ee GOEe A study of the Wesleyan tradition in the 
eee light of current theological dialogue 
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a nip One ® This volume examines the main be- 
Dal liefs of John Wesley—salvation, ex- 
= perience, original sin, repentance, 
ee atonement, new birth, church, perfec- 
tion, and eschatology. The author gives 
special treatment to issues of vital 
contemporary interest such as the min- 
istry and the sacraments. As a study 
in evangelical Christian thought and 
church history, this book presents a 
clear statement of the beliefs that 
gave rise to the sweeping religious re- 
vival in the 18th century. 
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The Crisis of the 
Protestant Reformation 


By GEORGE TAVARD 


“Tt contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation . . . provides a basis for a 
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problem of the Scripture and the 
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REASONS FOR 
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